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B. Altman & Cn. 





Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings 
( , / HOSE men who wish. to. purchase clothing and furnishings 


of fine quality and individual design—at moderate cost— 
may do so in a refined and leisurely manner in their own 


departments at ALTMAN SQuare 


SMART CLOTHING FOR ALL SPORTING 
EVENTS AND SOCIAL OCCASIONS 





' The CLUB WINDOW Says: 
Oyster, biscuit, silver and sunburn are smart 


colors for Sunmimer felt hats. However, the 
style or color, as the size, should suit the head. 








Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, by B. Altman & (Co. 
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Do you know alleA merica 


wx or only the northern half ? 


: Rio de Faneiro F Buenos Aires are as beautiful as the famous 
Py ce oJ out h Am erlta ~ European capitals; the Andes are matched only by the Himalayas; 


the mountain-walled Straits of Magellan are as spectacular as Norway's Fjords; the Indian Country is 
as pifturesque as the Far East. There are historic cities, wrapped in the mystery of the Inca Kingdom, 
or the glamour of the Spanish Conquest. Everywhere there is the interest of other races and other customs. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Round South America Crutse 


Sailing from New York, January 29,1927, and returning April z 


Tus is the ideal way to see South America— 
one great ship with all its comforts from be- 
ginning to end, and no waste of time. In the 
two months that are ordinarily required to 
see only two or three large cities on the East 
Coast, the RayMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE 
will encircle the entire continent. 

On the West Coast it will visit Cima, Pizar- 
ro’s capital, the Indian Country and the Andes 
in Peru; the disputed A(itrate Region; Santi- 
ago, capital of Chile; Valparaiso and Valdivia. 
It will sail through the Straits of Magellan. 


On the East Coast it will visit -AContevideo in 
Uruguay; Santos (the world’s greatest coffee 
port) Sao Paulo and Bahia in Brazil, and 
Trinidad with its Pitch Cake. There will be 
four days at incomparable Rio de Saneiro, 
and five days at beautiful Buenos Aires. 

This is the only real and ¢omprehensive 
South America Cruise. It will sail on the 
Cunarder, “aconia”,—a popular liner of 
20,000 tons, with spacious decks, luxurious 
lounges, and attraétive staterooms. Send for 
the booklet—*‘Round South America.” 


Another Wonderful Winter Cruise Round the World 


Saminc from New York, Oftober 14, 1926—from Los Angeles, Oftober 29 — San Francesco, Oftober 31. On 
the “Carinthia,” the newest Cunard liner Rates, $2,250 & upward This is the most attractive World- 
Cruise ever planned w It is the only Cruise to visit Australia, New Zealand & Tasmania, in addition 
to Japan, China, Korea &¥ India—also the only Cruise to visit all its countries at their best seasons & 
then to reach Europe in time for Spring Travelw Send for the bookle.—“Round the World Cruise.” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 17 PARK STREET, Boston, MassacHUSETTS 
Our two New York Offices: 606 Fifth Avenue and 225 Fifth Avenue are at your disposal 
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SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 

















Introducing the 
Improved 


Packard Six 


Today’s Packard Six will out- 
perform, in traffic and in speed, 
any Packard car ever built with 
one exception. 


The exception is today’s Packard 
Eight—The Boss of the Road. 


The Packard Six has long ex- 
celled in beauty, in comfort and 
in distinction. In simplicity 
andin economy. Greater than 
ever in all of these, it now excels 
in performance. 


Those who drive the improved 
Packard Six will let others pass 
as a matter of courtesy, never 
of necessity. 


In car beauty contest or contest 
on the open road it will more 
than hold its own against any 
Six, or any Eight, excepting cars 
of racing type. 


Most useful and appreciative of 
all, however, will the car’s 
agility and ease of control in 
crowded traffic. 


For more than 6 years the Pack- 

ard Six has been an inspiration 

to motor car engineers. It has 

been the most copied car in the 

world, mechanically and in body 
es. 


Now, the industry has some- 
thing new to inspire it— the 
most brilliant performance of 
any Six, or any Eight, light or 
heavy. If you would know the 
finest in motor cars permit us 
to demonstrate the improved 
Packard Six. 


We give you the word of one of 
the oldest and most conserva- 
tive companies that you will ex- 
perience the greatest thrill of 
your motoring life. 


Despite the fact that the glory 
of all previous Packards has 
been surpassed, Packard Six 
prices have not been increased. 
You are cordially invited to ride 
in and drive the improved Pack- 
ard Six whether you intend to 
buy a new car or not. 


We shall be more than repaid 
in seeing you get your thrill and 
in the story you will tell your 
friends. 
cow 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC, 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 
THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, August 13, to 
Friday, August 20, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—Of a selfish woman whose 
failing broke up her home. With Chrystal 
Herne. Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—A metaphysical ob- 
scurity by Eugene O’Neill that will puzzle 
and amuse you. Kiaw, 45, W. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—A not very tender tale of a 
loose-living negress. With Lenore Ulric 
and Henry Hull. Berasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


BEAM’S—The 


reaction to 


Guild play of a 


criminals. 


AT MRS. 
boarding-house 
Guitp, 52, W. of B’way. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes in a sympathetic Barrie revival. 
Bijou, 45, W. of B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—To warn you that 
you may be shocked but certainly will be 
amused by this. Music Box, 45, W. of 


B’way. 
WITH MUSIC 


SUNNY—Marilyn Miller accompanied as 
usual by everything that can be crowded 
into a musical comedy. New AmsTERDAM, 


42, W. of Bway. 


SCANDALS—A large revue containing all that 
it should contain. Apotto, 42, W. of B’way. 


AMERICANA—A small and satirical revue by 
J. P. McEvoy and music by almost every- 
body. Excellent. 48, E. of 
B’way. 


BELMONT, 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta from 
“If I Were King.” With plot, music, and 
acting. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—The Gertrude Hoffmann 
girls showing what Paris is not, but is sup- 
posed to be. 44rn Street, 44, W. of B’way. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—Mr. Ziegfeld’s annual 
effort; but this time well clothed. Grose, 


B’way at 47. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small and pleasant 
musical comedy well tuned. With Puck and 
White. VaNnpersitt, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Junior Guild pok- 
ing fun successfuHy at the world in gen- 
eral. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

IOLANTHE—The Gilbert and Sullivan re- 


vival that is almost an obligation for you 


to see. Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Girls in the Winter 
Garden manner. If that’s what you like 
it’s good. Winter GarpEN, B’way at 50. 
PASSIONS OF 1926—Formerly “The Merry 
World.” Some very funny English sketches. 


SuuBert, 44, W. of Bway. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—An outdoor terrace above the Hudson to 


dance on. Open until one o’clock. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
Thirty-six Hoffmann girls and Ben Selvin’s 
orchestra entertaining at a magnificent roof 
high above Central Park. 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The four Yacht Club 
boys singing amusingly to attractive people. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.—Miller 
and Farrell entertaining, the Larry Siry or- 
chestra, and New York’s smartest summer 
clientele. Dress usually formal. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The Eddie Worth 
comedy orchestra, informal spirit and cool 
surroundings. The aristocrat of the Village. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The best of the Har- 
lem negro dance places. Magnificent music 


and rowdy. 


FELTMANS’, Coney Istanp—A _ pleasant 
outdoor place to dine and dance and relax 


from the excitement of Coney. 
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HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 
o’clock: AtamMaAc, Astor, Bittmore Cas- 
capes, Bossert (well worth crossing the 
Brooklyn Bridge to see), McAtpin, Ma- 
jestic, PENNSYLVANIA, and WaLporF. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—John Gilbért and Renée 
Adorée in a spectacular and vivid picture 
of the war. Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—With the galley fight and the char- 
New Testa- 


ment scenes in color. Empassy, B’way at 47. 


iot race made most exciting. 


VARIETY—A sophisticated and mature hand- 
ling of the triangle theme by the Germans. 
Well worth seeing. Rurarto, B’way at 42. 


SO THIS IS PARIS—A new Lubitsch comedy. 
Shown by the Film Guild. Beginning Sat., 
Aug. 14. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 


MANTRAP—A light and frivolous story of 
the Canadian woods. With Clara Bow. 
Lorw’s AMERICAN, 260 W. 42, Mon., Aug. 
16, to Wed., Aug. 18; Lozw’s New York, 
B’way at 45, Mon., Aug. 16; Loew’s 86TH 
St., 86 and 3 Ave., Thurs., Aug. 19, and 
Fri., Aug. 20; Loew’s Circe, B’way at 60, 
Thurs., Aug. 19, and Fri., Aug. 20; Lozw’s 
116TH Sr., 132 W. 116, Fri., Aug. 20. 


(No Manhattan showing this week of “Nell 
Gwyn.”) 


MUSIC 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—New Yorx UNIVERsITY 
Campus, Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eve’s. 
at 8:30 p.m. Other nights in Centrrat Parx 
Matt. Take East Side Woodlawn Subway 
to N.Y.U. station. 


STADIUM CONCERTS—Ciry CoLrece Sra- 
DIUM, or, if raining, in the Hall. Nightly 
concerts by the Philharmonic orchestra. At 
8:30 p.m. Van Hoogstraten conducting until 
Tues., Aug, 17, followed by Frederick Stock 
for a week.. Take B’way-7th Ave. West 
side subway to 137 St., or No. 3 bus, or No. 
5 bus marked “Stadium.” 


ART 


THREE AMERICANS—Art StupEntTs Leacug, 
215 W. 57. Walt Kuhn, Thomas Benton, 


ABOUT. OWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


John Carroll have a few things on view 
for the summer. 


MODERNS PREFERRED — Daniets, 600 
Madison. 


Spencer, with some new examples. 


Dickinson, Demuth, Kunioshi, 


MYSTIC ART—Broapway Scuoor, Mystic, 
Conn. Until August 25 examples of what 
the wild woods have been saying to the 
boys on leave from town. 


REWARDS—Granp CENTRAL GALLERY OF 
Art, atop the station. The seventy-nine 
members of this club display their favorite 
pictures. 


FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. A 
remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, Re- 


don, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 


NEW AMERICA—New Art Circre, 35 W. 
57. A fine showing of some of the best 
young painters in this country. 


PRIMITIVES, Erc.—Weyue Gatrery, 794 
Lexington. Fresh summer show of. Indian 
paintings, water colors of André Fraye, 
lithos of Canada. 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—Women’s NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP, 
West Sipe Tennis Crus, Forest Hills, 
L. I. Starting Mon., Aug., 16. Play be- 
gins at 2:00 p.m. Frequent train service on 
i 42.8... 


SouTHAMPTON ‘ToURNAMENT, MeEaApow 
C.us, Southampton, L. I. Men’s singles and 
doubles starting Mon., Aug. 16. Play at 3 
p-m. Express train from L. I. R. R. at 


9:49 a.m. Daylight Saving Time. 


POLO—Rvumson Country Crus, Rumson, N. J. 
Daily at 4:00 p.m. Take Penna. R. R. or 
Central R. R. of N. J. to Red Bank, N. J. 
Train on Penna. at 2:30 p.m. On Central 
R. R. at 3:15 p.m. Daylight Saving Time. 


BASEBALL—ArT Yankee Stapium. N. Y. vs. 
Washington, Sat., Aug. 14; N. Y. vs. Bos- 
ton, Sun., Aug. 15; Ns Y. vs. Chicago, 
Tues. and Wed., Aug. 17 and 18; N. Y. 
vs. St. Louis, Fri., Aug. 20. Daily at 3:30 
p-m. Sat. and Sun. at 3:00 p.m. 








ch arid 38h Sts., New York, 


ts Copyrighted, 1926, 
f MOx & Co., IXc. 
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The owner of chassts ,05-RK takes akeen | 
delight tn the machinery of his motor-car 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 
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Y In an historic town in Massachusetts lives the recognized as coming from the engineering \ 

president of a large company. He _— no technique of large steam engines. 

I, chauffeur, for he gow to drive his Rolls- The brakes on his Rolls-Royce stop his car 

Royce himself and takes a keen delight in jn the distance between two telegraph poles— 

y keeping it running sweetly. from 60 miles an hour to a dead halt. They 

y Here is a man who loves fine machinery for hold, surely, on any hill, no matter how steep. 

f, its own sake. He appreciates the engineering They have never been relined. They have 


| skill which so designed every control rod that 
Wh eachone pushes inastraight line. The simplic- 
l ity and yet the absolute utility of the throttle 
governor has his admiration, for this clever 
mechanism absolutely prevents motor-stalling 
when the clutch is suddenly engaged. 

On the other cars he owned, it was a tedious 
job to take the carburetor apart to clean it. On 
his Rolls-Royce the operation is quick and 
simple. The convenience of an easily filled 
lubrication system wins his admiration. The 
auxiliary oiling system direct to the cylinder 
A walls, when the car is started cold or is running 

over 35 miles an hour, is an engineering refine- 
| ment whose need he understands. 

! 


When he is on the road he not only appreci- 
ates his Rolls-Royce as a vibrationless motor- 
car, but he knows why. The principle of the 
slipper fly-wheel as a vibration dampener is 


a 
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never burned. But aside from what they do, 
this owner understands why they do it... 
unusually strong railroad tire steel . . . a 
cooling area five times that of ordinary motor- 
car brakes . . . a precisely adjusted braking 
mechanism. 

His enthusiasm for Rolls-Royce is at once 
the most natural and critical proof of the car's 
superiority. Besides being a fine piece of ma- 
chinery it means transportation without limits 
of distance or comfort . . . and investment 
for at least zo years . . . a supremely comfort- (| 
able and distinguished looking motor-car. 

Can you take such pride in your motor-car? 

Should you like a 100-mile trial trip in a Rolls- 
Royce, we should be glad to arrange one, over 
any roads, at any time. Rolls-Royce, Fifth 
Avenue at 56th Street, New York. Branches | 
in principal cities. N 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE question whether the Pub- 

lic Library should bow to the 

conventions of the age and get 
itself sand-blasted or sit quietly and 
grow dirtier and dirtier is a perennial 
one. The first week in August is our 
usual time for considering it, and 
this year we took a look at the library 
and decided it was so dirty we couldn’t 
tell anything. We think, however, 
that if it were cleaned up a bit we 
might reach some decision, so we sug- 
gest sand-blasting. 


GAIN the irony of things. A 
guest room in the country should 

have a writing table and fresh ink so 
that you can write the maid at home 
that you are returning earlier than 
you expected, a lamp by the bed and 
a case of the latest books so that you 
can leave your host early and console 
yourself upstairs, and an easy-chair 
or daybed so that during the day you 
can retire when bored to extinction. 
After years of longing, last week we 
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occupied this perfect guest room. And 
immediately we realized that in a 
household so intelligent as to supply 
such a room there would never be any 
occasion for using it. 


| hee a long time there have been 
ugly rumors about the druggists, 
and last week thirty or forty of them 
were arrested for adulterating whis- 
ky. This is the most alarming news 


of the season. No human being is so 
hardened as to lack all faith, and 
many have imposed their trust in cer- 
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tain professional men. Bridge build- 
ers, firemen, nurses, taxicab drivers, 
locomotive engineers, doctors—all 
these more or less inspire confidence 





and a belief in their infallibility, but 
none of them more than the men who 
have filled our prescriptions. Even 
when the pharmacists turned to boot- 
legging we thought they were honest 
bootleggers. Now it appears they are 
not. The roots of the Volstead can- 
cer are deep indeed. 


E HAVE long watched with 

apprehension the emptiness of 
the magnificent goldfish bowl in 
the old Plaza bar, now the Gentle- 
men’s Coffee Room. For some years 
where formerly swam the auric little 
carp, has ached a water-filled void. 
And now we learn that the Plaza 
will never again attempt to stock its 
pond. 

The modern guest, thoughtfully 
and with his customary regard for 
the property of other people, throws 
cigar ashes into the water and kills 
the fish. 


ie THE day of 100 per cent hu- 
midity, as we staggered dripping 
with moisture up Park Avenue, we 
met a man wreathed in smiles, jaunty 
in get-up, and altogether obnoxious- 
looking. Being until that moment a 
friend of his, we touched him on the 
shoulder and demanded an explana- 
tion. “I know,” he said sympatheti- 
cally, “but I’ve just become engaged 
and expect to be married on the elev- 
enth of September and can’t help feel- 
ing a little glad about it.” 

We looked at him incredulously and 
staggered on, murmuring our for- 
giveness. 


NCE more we have proof of the 

theory that fashions travel in 
cycles, and that, if one waits long 
enough, what is outmoded today may 
become the dernier cri of tomorrow. 
We have noticed recently in several 
shop windows on the Avenue that 
feather boas are being draped about the 
swanlike necks of the models. First 
thing we know the Queen of England 
will again be dressed in style. 


PEAKING of Polite Transporta- 

tion, we are flatly against the new 
pay-as-you-enter regulation of the 
bus company. It marks, we think, 
a further degeneration of the policy 
of considering the comfort of the pas- 
senger that marked the halcyon days 
before the company changed hands. 
A regulation that permits the conduc- 
tor to stand on the rear platform may 
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save rear-end collisions. We don’t 
know. We have traveled on busses 
ever since they were drawn by horses 
and happen never to have seen a rear- 
end collision that was serious. We 
only know that to pay as you enter is 
inconvenient and should not be a part 
of “Polite Transportation.” The bus 
company has long been the only 
company in the city to give the 
passengers’ comfort a thought, and we 
hate to see it showing its teeth, par- 
ticularly at a time when it is asking 
for city-wide franchises. 


Persistence 


was a fair lady, star of a play 
which is running interminably on 
Broadway, and she was conversing 
earnestly on the story of her life. 
She mentioned that she had left school 
after the fifth grade, and in the pret- 
tiest manner possible she deplored this 
deficiency of education, which had 
cost her, she said, any amount of ef- 
fort to mend in later life. 

“T think everybody ought to have 
a complete education,” she went on 
with charming earnestness. “If pos- 
sible I think they should even go 
through high school.” 


Saratoga Eternal 


“DIGGER and better than ever,” 

say the old Saratogans. “Much 
more of a season than last year,” re- 
ports our eyewitness from the Spa, al- 
though no enormous bets, no spectacu- 
lar racing upsets, no phenomenal sums 
won or lost, have been registered at 
the present writing. ‘The track is as 
charming as ever—the most lovely of 
our racing backgrounds without a 
doubt, with the plumed fountains play- 
ing and white swans floating on its 
central lake from which the canoes 
of former days are mercifully absent. 
But, alas, the smart equipages of other 
years are also a thing of the past, for 
with the death last year of Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Gage, who alone remained 
faithful to his cabriolet, the last horse- 
drawn vehicle has disappeared from 
the parking space. 

It is comforting, however, that old 
Sonny, the black replica of Rameses 
II who used to open your coach door, 
still performs this service for you if 
you arrive in a mere motorcar, and still 
murmurs as you alight, “Put a little 
sumpin for me, sir, on”—War Eagle 
or Gunboat or whatever the horse of 
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““THIS IS THE DRIVER OF YOUR CAB” 


the day may be, a tip you should care- 
fully learn to regard in inverse ratio, 
for if Sonny has recommended a horse 
it is always wiser to scratch the name 
mentioned from your betting card. Of 
course if Sonny’s horse wins there 
must be a fair distribution of mone- 
tary gains, but a person’s sense of jus- 
tice is unfortunately not often thus 
aroused. 


6 Bw: monde of Saratoga is still, 
during the racing season, domi- 
nated by Whitneys, Riddles, and Wid- 
eners, with Mrs. R. T. Wilson, as al- 
ways, a commanding figure. Mrs. 
Walter Jeffords, a niece of the Rid- 
dles, is one of the ladies most to the 
fore where horses are concerned. 

Mr. A. Charles Schwartz is a new- 
er Saratogan phenomenon. He has 
been spending this summer in a “cot- 
tage” he has rented on Broadway, where 
true to the tradition of his group, he 
has installed a croquet set on his lawn. 
Here one may see the expert and ar- 
dent croquet fiends who have momen- 
tarily transferred their activities from 
Central Park or Long Island, and if 
any high stakes of the season are ru- 





mored they are more apt to emanate 
from the croquet lawn than the race 
track. 


FS types from croquet the great ex- 
citement of the season is polo. 
Saratoga is in fact all agog over the 
new polo field and the polo season 
that is to be inaugurated this month. 
Mr. Stuart Don has been the prime 
local mover for polo in the Spa, aided 
and abetted by Mr. Skiddy Von Stade, 
whose claim to fame in Saratoga de- 
pends not only on his brilliant polo 
but also on the fact that his father 
lives in the famous “Bottle House,” 
the mansion well known to all visi- 
tors and inhabitants for its concrete 
walls liberally encrusted with bottle 
tops and bits of bottle glass. 


— polo and croquet aside, Sara- 
toga days move much as always. 
Six A.M. rising for the more ardent of 
the devotees to watch the horses being 
tried out, bed again, a late morning of 
golf, races and betting for the after- 
noons, and to top off, an evening of 
dancing, this year more often than not 
at the Arrowhead since it is there that 
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Vincent Lopez now holds court in 
person with his orchestra. 


Vain Attempt 
HE difficulty of pleasing your cap- 


tious poets seems to be growing. 
A New York lyricist recently had 
occasion to visit his young son at 
boarding school. The matronly prin- 
cipal, wishing to impress and flatter 
the great man, reported with unction: 
“A very bright boy, your son. I’ve 
no doubt he’ll be a famous writer like 
his father when he grows up.” 
The poet wrinkled his eyebrows in 
disdain, and carefully stuttered out, 
for he does stutter: “Impossible. 
There’s only one genius in a century, 
you know.” 


Yachting 
ROM far up and down the coast 


come reports of unexampled activ- 
ity in yachting; never before has 
there been so much money in white 
duck trousers, never have so many 
yachting caps been sold, the shipyards 
been so flooded with orders, and the 
jewelers so hard pressed to keep 
enough cocktail shakers on hand to 
fill the demand. Prosperity is being 
reflected in the surface of Long Is- 
land Sound and the broad Atlantic as 
well as in the Stock Exchange. 

Contrary to the expectations of 
some years ago, it is not the com- 
muting form of yachting that appears 
to be thriving, but the cruising and 
the racing form. We hear that at 
this moment every large yacht that 
can float is busy doing it. The 
Aloha, the boat belonging to Com- 
modore James that has cruised at one 
time or another all over the world, is 
in the Sound. Mr. Hutton’s beauti- 
ful Huzzar, Mr. Fred Vanderbilt’s 
Veedette, Mr. H. W. Putnam’s A/- 
cyone, Mr. Ed Palmer’s Guinevere, 
Mr. J. P. Morgan’s Corsair, and Mr. 
T. Chadbourne’s Ripple are all in 
Atlantic coastwise waters between 
Hell Gate and Bar Harbor. These 
are the boats that may cost as much 
as $100,000 to run for a season. 


| a more humble way, the so-called 

public, the small executives and 
the salaried men who will pay as high 
as $5000 for nice roomy little cruisers, 
are having the time of their lives. It 
has been found that the cost of oper- 
ating boats of this class, which, by 
the way, at the end of three years will 





have depreciated only fifteen per cent, 
is less than the cost of operating a 
$2500 car. You can outfit one of 
them in spring, live on it in summer 
with your family, store it during the 
winter, go where you please, cruise 
about a thousand miles, and pay all 
bills except food for less than $5000. 

Meanwhile the racing of class boats 
proceeds with an enthusiasm not seen 
for many years past. Every Saturday 
and Sunday the Sound looks as if 
some giant hand had littered it with 
bits of white paper. 


| bs the old days it was certainly true 
that when an American bought a 
yacht he immediately sat down and 
wondered what he would do with it. 
His time was taken up with his busi- 
ness and his wife was a bad sailor. 
The thing, so to speak, had to be ex- 
ercised; the hired captain grew fret- 
ful if he wasn’t used. And yachts 
changed hands rapidly. But they say 


\ a. . 
\) 





that today the turnover is much slow- 
er, so we presume the problem of the 
yacht has been solved. Certain types 
of boats, particularly the roomy 
cruiser, have at last passed into the 
realm of the practical. 

Oddly enough, however, the com- 
muter’s yacht still remains fantastical- 
ly expensive. We are told that Chi- 
cago has done more along that line 
than we, and that a considerable num- 
ber of men commute to the Crime 
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City from their places along the lake 
front in small and not too expensive 
boats. 

New York commuting is a very 
fancy affair indeed. At the out- 
side, an expert advises us, some 
forty men indulge in it. Breakfast 
is served on board while cutting the 
waves at thirty miles an hour in a 
neat $75,000 eighty-foot boat. Noth- 
ing less expensive will sustain the re- 
quired speed in the weather met with 
in Long Island Sound. The yacht 
comes shooting in to the New York 
Yacht Club at East Twenty-sixth 
Street or the Columbia Yacht Club on 
Riverside Drive at about ten o’clock. 
And from three to five o’clock in the 
afternoon, these boats stand by with 
idling motors awaiting their owners, 
while the stewards crack the ice and 
otherwise prepare the proper antidote 
for a hard day’s work. 

They are marvelous boats; but alas! 
the round trip to Greenwich and back 
costs about forty dollars in gasoline 
alone. You can do it a little more 
cheaply up and down the Hudson, 
where smaller boats can run with 
safety, but the difference is the differ- 
ence in height between Atlas and 
Gargantua. 

At any rate the yachting season is 
booming. 


And Yet Again 
URTHER brilliance of the Mas- 


ter Minds has come to our atten- 
tion. One of the great successes of 
years ago, “My Sweetheart,” was be- 
ing offered to Carl Laemmle for cin- 
ema production and the film magnate 
wanted to know what kind of play 
it was. “It’s a pastoral play,” replied 
the negotiator. “Nothing doing,” was 
Laemmle’s curt response. “I don’t 
like to have preachers in stories. It’s 
bad for business.” 

Which reminds us of the days of 
the World War, when the question of 
filming ‘“Pudd’nhead Wilson” came 
up to another producer. “No,” de- 
cided the executive, “I don’t want to 
make any picture that is derogatory 
to the President.” 


More Freaks 


INCE our recent dissertation on 
Fifth Avenue freaks, three more 
choice candidates have come to our 
notice. 
We take pleasure in admitting to 
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the order the energetic old man often 
seen between eight and ten in the 
morning along upper Fifth Avenue in 
the Eighties and Nineties. He always 
walks with a most exaggerated gait, 
stopping to skip, hop, and sometimes 
dance. Waving his stick like a band 
leader, he executes the most compli- 
cated military maneuvers, then pro- 
ceeds smiling on his way, usually 
walking the cracks with an occasional 
hop onto the Park wall. 


HE meek old gentleman fre- 

quently seen near Forty-ninth 
Street is far more sedate and in cloth- 
ing inclines toward green—of that 
dull shade one associates with stag- 
nant French fountains. His pants are 
tight and braided, his green coat 
swallow-tailed, and his high hat 
adorned with a _ peacock feather. 
Most magnificent of all is his cane, 
which is studded from knob to tip 
with rubies, diamonds, and emeralds. 
The old gentleman is very proud of 
his stick and, passing Cartier’s, he 
flourishes it magnificently. He usual- 
ly needs a shave. 

As does also the large woman often 
encountered near Thirty-first Street. 
If masculinely mustachioed, this gay 
boulevardiére manages to offset her 
disadvantage by a primitively fem- 
inine choice of clothes. On her hat 
are roses, peaches, and plums. Down 
her back majestically flows a lace 
curtain. She wears sneakers and three 





bright aprons of different sizes, over 
which is coquettishly draped another 
lace curtain. 

We’ve never seen her speak with 
any one, though once we did hear a 
gay truck driver accost her familiarly. 
The fair lady acknowledged his sa- 
lute with a regal wave of the hand, 
although the truck driver’s appella- 
tion to which she so readily responded 
was suggestive of a more Egyptian 
setting than Fifth Avenue. 

“Hello, Cleo!” he shouted. 


NE other individual has been 
mentioned as worthy of our at- 
tention but was rejected by the Fifth 
Avenue Freak Editor. Discarded be- 
cause her favorite haunt is the 103rd 
Street station of the East Side Subway, 
she is a white-haired lady, who prof- 
fers pamphlets to all who receive her 
vigorous nudge in friendly spirit. 
“Fire! Hell Fire!” is the title of one 
of her booklets; another is a treatise 
which tells of such sins of the Sabbath 
as Sunday bicycle riding. She has told 
inquirers that hers is missionary work 
and that she earns her living as a 
janitress. 


Gypsies 
i pone RIVER valley dwellers 


are agog over a troupe of gypsies 
which has recently been touring the 


GOLDMAN’S BAND PLAYS— 
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West Shore, not, alas, in horse-drawn 
caravans, but in large, practical motor 
cars. ‘These permit a quick escape af- 
ter a fortune has been told or money 
has been magically touched. In our 
editorial garden, the other day, there 
sprang up, as if by fairy means, two 
handsome, strapping wenches, clad in 
shawls and skirt upon skirt of varie- 
gated color. The two men in the 
garden with us were quickly singled 
out and drawn aside by the gypsy 
girls, 

“T tell your fortune, hein?” A 
hand is seized. ‘Give me your hand- 
kerchief. I smell it and know your 
fate.” 

A murmur comes from one side, 
“Oho-o, you have two enemies”; and 
from the other, “You are good to your 
family,” followed by secrets too deep 
to tell above a whisper. The final 
ritual, when money is produced, is 
of blessing a piece of silver for the 
donor by pressing against the forehead 
of the fortune seeker and then against 
the lips of the fortune teller. 

One gentleman, not from our gar- 
den, let it be said, was so credulous 
as to hand her $70, the whole con- 
tents of his pocket, for her to bless 
(and return) only to see her disappear 
with it, at lightning speed, into the 
gypsy motor. It was ignominiously 
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rescued a day later by the Nyack po- 
lice force. 

But in spite of such minor mishaps, 
the suburbs must welcome so colorful 
a break in their respectable monotony. 
It is worth much, indeed, to find Ro- 
many within twenty miles of New 


York. 


An Adventure 
BOUT four o’clock of a recent 


afternoon, we made up our 
minds to set down a biting denuncia- 
tion of the guardians of the church of 
God. We had wandered across Tenth 
Street to Broadway and come upon 
Grace Church, its delicate white spire 
rising gracefully above a green lawn, 
a sweet shrine infinitely restful and 
inviting, past which New York walks 
a little slower. And we had tried 
four great wooden doors and found 
them all bolted from within! 

It was only our indomitable persist- 
ence which led us to knock at the rec- 
tory door on Broadway and be met by 
the loveliest starched little old lady. 
It is she who is our story, not the soft, 
dim silences of the church and chantry 
through which she let us wander. For 
we stopped by the sacristy on the way 
out to thank her and she became at 
once delightfully conversational and 











—IN ITS CENTRAL PARK 





Our name, it turned 
out, was the same as that of a famous 


reminiscent. 


Grace Church choir boy. In fifteen 
minutes she led us into a life remote 
from the world outside, a scented, 
cloistered life. Behind her words 
was all the tradition of the great 
church which she tended, the Grace 
Church which rose in the glory of 
God, in 1846, having come north with 
fashion from the site of the present 
Empire Building. 


GRE showed us the tiny sacristy and 
her talk was of the small gossip 
of the cloistered life. We noticed 
the graceful silver chalices. “A Bish- 
op,” she chuckled, “once looked at 
these. ‘Hump,’ he said, ‘we have a 
gold one.’ A Bishop! ‘Hump,’ said 
I, ‘but you haven’t six silver ones.’ ” 
Next she brought out the great sil- 
ver plate for the collection. “So 
heavy for the tiny curates. You know, 
somehow it seems as if big men don’t 
go into the clergy any more. ‘There 
aren’t so many now, either. Once our 
rector had five curates and seven dea- 
cons. Now only two assistants. I 
remember an Easter collection of over 
fifty thousand dollars. ‘They counted 
it right on the table here. Oh, we get 
plenty of money now. But you’d 


think—with so many automobiles go- 
ing by these days...” 
As she rambled gently on she 
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showed us silver and white linen, the 
very grand, the ordinary best, the sec- 
ond best, the everyday, the summer— 
fine cloths, so carefully put away be- 
hind sliding panels in the wooden 
walls, each waiting to be used for this 
service or for that. We hated to reach 
the end of them, for that meant we 
must go out into a noisy world where 
things are not put away carefully. 

On our way out we passed through 
a dim corridor. “Look out for that 
step,” the starched little lady called. 
“That’s where the visiting Bishops 
fall. They sit right down and”— 
here an almost mischievous note came 
into her voice— “sometimes they 
slide.” Thus conjuring up for us a 
picture of ruffled dignity over which 
we are still chuckling. 


odes Liquor Market: Sharp rise 
in genuine whiskies and wines due 
to tightening along Canadian border. 
Scotches: Grand Old Parr, $100@ 
$105; King George the 4th Top 
Notch Scotch, $105@$110. Cham- 


pagnes: Mumms Cordon Rouge, 1911, 


$140@$150; Pol Roget, 1919, $140 
@$150. Bacardi Rum, brandies and 
Sloe gins available at $125. Canadian 
Liquor Commission alcohol, per gal- 
lon, $30, supply short; Montreal 
flooded with low-grade alcohol im- 
ported from New York for illegal 
manufacture—THE NEw YORKERS 
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JUST ONE OF THOSE BACK-YARD RESTAURANTS—SO POPULAR THESE DAYS, 
AND SO CHARMINGLY REMINISCENT OF DEAR OLD PARIS 
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A HARD DAY WITH THE RITZ CARLTONS 


, \HIS day the sun rose in the east, 
flooding with the usual lamben- 
cy the show places of Southamp- 

ton, on which the whole world, blind- 
ed and unthinking, looks with foolish 
envy. For it is difficult for those who 
struggle along in ordinary-sized coun- 
try homes to realize that on the bigger 
and more gorgeous estates sorrow also 
stalks. But it is true. Trial and 
tribulation visit Roach and Rockefeller 
alike. Even the richest of us bears his 
cross. 

The series of misfortunes that was 
to mark this day began at an early 
hour. It was the day of Mrs. Smith- 
Jones’s dinner and dance. Mrs. Carl- 
ton, having sprained her thumb playing 
bridge the previous afternoon, had 
slept badly, or at least, not perfectly, 
and had awakened before nine-thirty 
in the morning. For a few moments 
she lay quietly, wondering with wide- 
open eyes if her early awakening 
meant that she was getting insomnia, 
and letting her plump hand stray over 
the pearls about her neck. If it should 
be hot that day she knew it would 
kill her. 

As if the hand of Fate guided 
her finger, she touched a small bit 
of frayed silk rope and grew rigid. 
Although she was determined that on 
this day, if never again, she would not 
let the burdens of her life weary her 
so that she would have lines in her 
face for the Smith-Jones party, this 
unexpected catastrophe, coming prac- 
tically at dawn, seemed more than she 
could bear. The thread on which her 
pearls were strung was fraying, which 
meant—but no one who has not 
owned pearls can realize what 


AN UPPER-CLASS TRAGEDY 


Tears were perilously near, but she 
forced them back. 

After breakfast she struggled out 
of bed and allowed herself to be 
dressed and went downstairs to the 
west terrace for a moment’s rest, pass- 
ing the housekeeper on the way. 
“Thank Heaven there are servants in 
the house,” she thought. 

“Two of the footmen are leaving, 
madam,” said the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Carlton blanched. 

“Of course they will be replaced 
at once,” said the housekeeper hastily. 

On the porch was a book with which 
she had been amusing herself the pre- 
vious afternoon—which she had actu- 
ally finished. Wearily she rang the 
bell. “This book ought to have been 
put back in the bookcase,” she said to 
the maid. 

Mr. Carlton appeared, dressed for 
golf. “Ritz!” she exclaimed appre- 
hensively, her nerves shaken. “I 
thought you had left for the Club 
long ago. You won’t hardly have 
time to get around. We have a lunch- 
eon at half-past one, you know.” 

“T’m not going. My foot hurts. 
Somebody stepped on me at the dance 
last night.” 

She turned away from him hope- 
lessly—another thing wrong. “Where 
is Ritza?” 

“She’s gone down to the beach, I 
think.” 

Mrs. Carlton caught her breath 
quickly. “But why did you let her 


go? You knew I wanted to talk over 





with her what she was going to wear 
to the Smith-Joneses’ tonight.” 

“She’s coming back for lunch.” 

“But we’re going out to lunch!” 
she said desperately. “You knew that. 
And this afternoon there’s a man com- 
ing from New York to string my 
pearls. I suppose she took the Rolls.” 

He nodded. “Maybe she didn’t 
know you wanted it.” 

Mrs. Carlton sank into a chair and 
pulled a handkerchief from her bag. 
“But she might have known I might 
have wanted it,” she sobbed. “Since 
the moment I woke up this morning, 
everything has gone wrong in this 
house. I shall be a wreck by evening 
—and I did so want to look well at 
Mrs. Smith-Jones’s. I shan’t go at 
all, probably.” ‘There was no mistak- 
ink the earnestness and reality of the 
sorrow that shook her chubby shoul- 
ders. In this moment life seemed a 
miserable shadow of what it might 
have been, 

It so happened that the man who 
usually restrung Mrs. Carlton’s neck- 
lace when it became frayed was away 
on his vacation. The secretary, when 
she learned of this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance over the telephone, shud- 
dered and put her hands over her eyes. 
“Had I better tell her now,” she said 
to the housekeeper, “or wait until the 
man arrives?” 

“Tell her,” said the housekeeper 
grimly. “There is no good in put- 
ting it off.” 

“You know she’s never had any 
one but this one man to do her pearls. 
I can’t imagine how they ever let him 

go on a vacation just now.” 
“Nor I,” said the house- 





it meant. It meant that she 
would have to bother to tell 
her secretary to telephone her 
jeweler to send a man down 
from New York to restring 
them at once; it meant that 
she would be forced to be un- 
certain all morning whether the 
man would arrive in time to fix 
them before the Smith- 
Jones affair, and that in 
the afternoon, if he did 
arrive, she would be de- 
prived of her jewels 
for fifteen minutes 
while he was re- 
stringing them. 


Snowe, 





















keeper. 

Mrs. Carlton took the same 
point of view. Her mouth fell 
open with incredulity and she 
looked about her like a hunted 
animal as if she expected to see 
Fate stalking her from behind. 
“What kind of a man do you 
suppose they'll send?” she 
wailed. “Where did he go on 
his vacation? If he’s near 
here I could send Francois over 
with the Hispano 

and have them back 

for dinner.” 
“T gave Francois 


the day off,” said 
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“I’?s pants matching now, huh? The last time it was permanent 
waves. What's the idea? Like the pants-matching game better?” 
“Naw, it ain’t that. I guess it’s just that I’m a restless soul, 


that’s all.” 
e 


Mr. Carlton. 
baby.” 

For a moment she looked at him 
stupefied. “Then who’s to drive us to 
the Smith-Joneses’ tonight? We can’t 
have the second chauffeur—his uni- 
form doesn’t fit.” 

“My God! Doesn’t it?” said Ritz, 
the panic spreading to him. 

“Ring up the best uniform tailor in 
Southampton,” said Mrs. Carlton 
wildly to the secretary, “and have 
him come here at once.” Pale as a 
sheet, she tottered to a near-by divan 
and stretched her length upon it. 

Lunch that day was but a sorry 
travesty of social ease. The luncheon 
date was called off on account of Mrs. 
Carlton’s indisposition, and Ritza at 
the last moment telephoned that she 
would not come home; so that Ritz 
ate alone in the dining hall. Mrs. 
Carlton lay upstairs in the day bed- 
room with the shades pulled down, a 
handkerchief over her eyes. A bit of 
broth passed her lips—nothing more. 


“His wife’s having a 


One would think that the sequence 
of catastrophes which had turned that 
summer’s morning into a thing of hor- 
ror must have run its course by the 
time the sun began westering down 
the afternoon sky. The soul of the 
woman at whom, it seemed, the mali- 
cious gods were tilting lay crushed, 
her body prostrate; and yet there was 
more to come. 

In the middle of the afternoon 
there was the crackle of wheels on 
the bluestone driveway, and Ritza re- 
turned in the Rolls. Her eyelids were 
suspiciously red, and she carried her 
face thrown back, as brave men do 
when they have received some sudden 
cruel blow. Without a word to the 
footman who opened the door for her, 
she went upstairs to her room. Pres- 
ently she came into the hall and said 
to a passing chambermaid, “Where is 
mother?” 

Learning the condition of affairs, 
she went silently into the sick room 


and, kneeling down by the bed, burst 


‘into tears. 
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Mrs. Carlton half raised 
herself. 

“What is it, Ritza?” she whispered 
fearfully, her lips going white. “What 
is it?” 

“You know Nina Plaza’s new bath- 
ing suit?” said Ritza, straightening up 
and dabbing her eyes. 

“I knew she was getting one,” 
said Mrs. Carlton. “But what is it, 
child, tell me.” 

“Tt’s just like mine. The same 
striped skirt and everything.” 

With a cry the poor woman fell 
back on the pillow. 

“Didn’t Madame Poilu swear she 
wouldn’t make another like it?” said 
Ritza, searching her mother’s face 
pathetically. “Didn’t she—” 

Mrs. Carlton nodded silently, slow 
tears trickling down her cheeks. 

There was no question after that 
of going to the Smith-Joneses’. Within 
half an hour the doctor came, and 
the day which had dawned so brightly 
came to its twilight sadly. “Women 
do not know how to save themselves 
as we do,” the doctor said huskily to 
Ritz as they left the sick room. ““They 
have no bulwarks against life. A little 
stimulant will make her feel better. 
All she is, is tired—beaten down.” 

Ritz and Ritza, however, went to 
the Smith-Joneses’ and had a very 
good time, although, as it turned out, 
the uniform of the second chauffeur 
was not got perfectly in order. They 
were happy that evening, but the Fates 
had one more blow in store for Mrs. 
Carlton—perhaps the deepest wound 
of all, for it was given by the hand 
of her own husband. 

That evening, when he was ready 
to go to the dinner, she called him 
into her room and said: “Of course 
I can’t pretend to be at the dinner, but 
don’t tell them that I’m not at the 
dance. I don’t want to be out of it. 
As soon as the music starts, find the 
society reporter and tell her that I’m 
in the ballroom somewhere and that 
I’ve got on my new white flame from 
Madame Poilu’s and my pearls and 
sunburst. Promise me, Ritz.” 

And he forgot. 

—Fittmore Hype 


WILL not be responsible for any debt 
contracted by myself. Era Johnston, 
Mart 2133, Spring Garden.—Philadel- 
phia paper. 

Mr. Johnston, we believe, hereby 
qualifies as a pioneer in a Great Move- 
ment, 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE latest state primaries have 

clarified the issues delightfully 
and now we know where we stand. 
Missouri has gone anti-prohibition, 
Kansas antiklan and Tennessee antedi- 
luvian. 





A million dub golfers can sympa- 
thize with the plight of Secretary 
Mellon. He tried to drive a good 
bargain but hooked it into the rough. 


Maybe it was merely a coincidence, 
but the announcement that Lenglen 
would tour America as a professional 
was accompanied by a further recov- 
ery in the franc. Is it possible that 
Suzanne is planning to pay the war 
debt out of the net profits? 


A French scientist is working hope- 
fully on a device which will enable 
people to see over the telephone. Re- 
turned travelers insist, however, that 
what Europe needs most is a telephone 
that people can hear over. 


“Europe Seeking Formula to Get 
U.S. into Court”—headline in the 
Herald Tribune. They might try our 
own popular favorite: “Hey, where 
dv you think you’re goin’?” 


It is reported that the site of the 
Wembley fair has been bought for 
an American automobile plant. We 
have no desire to rub it in, but this 
might seem an inglorious finish for a 
show which was staged to boost Brit- 
ish goods and repel the Yankee in- 


vader. 
s 


The President, at last reports, was 
having a delightful time repairing 
fences on the old home place. We 
have a sneaking suspicion that he went 
to Vermont to get a rest from that 
incessant fishing. 

. 


New York is now struggling with 
the question, “Should movies be near 
schoolhouses?” The answer would 
seem to be, “Directors, actresses, and 
caption writers never were.” 


We are now told that husbands 
should take over more of the house- 
hold drudgery and release their wives 
for larger duties. ‘This is good mod- 


ern doctrine. A woman’s place is in 
the English Channel. 


There are signs that the Hall- 
Mills case is getting to be one of our 
most unpopular institutions. The only 
thing it has never been called is a 
brief case. 

* 

What has become of the old-fash- 

ioned man who drove a 1926 car? 
—Howarp BruBAKER 


HOW TO PASS TIME 


A’ THE Art GALLERY—assume 
that the exhibits are puzzle pic- 
tures or etiquette problems—working 
on this assumption decide what is 
wrong with each picture—give each 
one a title—how near do you come 
to its real name?—how many of the 
paintings would make good magazine 
covers'—how many could never be 
anything more than works of art?— 
what ten paintings don’t you like? — 
decide on ten ways in which you could 
improve each one—would it be worth 
your while to do sof —would the artist 
appreciate it?—consider the statuary 
—is it shocking?—is it art?—does 
that make a difference? —try to ex- 
plain why—how would the sculptures 
look in “modern  clothes”?—how 
about modern bathing suits? —how 
would that affect their morality? — 
after all, is it what one reveals or 
what one conceals that counts—and 
how? —José ScHorrR 








DOWNTOWN LYRICS 


CHANSON DES RUEs 


Sing a song of street names, 

A pocketful of rhymes— 
Serve them up at nine o’clock 

And spice with Trinity chimes. 


Chambers Street for hardware, 

Duane and Reade for shoes, 
Maiden Lane for jewelry, 

And old Park Row for news, 


Rector Street for Syrians, 
Broad for thrills and chance, 

Nassau for pedestrians, 
Wall Street for finance. 


William Street for lawyers, 
Church Street for the tubes, 

Bowling Green for summer baths, 
The Battery for rubes. 


Cortlandt Street for “mark-downs,” 
West Broadway for trucks— 

The paths around the City Hall 
For fashion-plate young bucks. 


And then (of course!) there’s Broad- 
way, 
Splattered with errand-boys; 
Where brave parades go marching 
Through ticker tape and noise. 


Sing a song of street names, 
A pocketful of rhymes; 
Serve them up at nine o’clock 
And spice with Trinity chimes. 
—BurkeE Boyce 





“Take it back, Robert! [d look terribly in it. That’s what 
comes of buying a car under artificial light.” 
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“Well, well—and how’s your painting coming along?” 


“Painting? Oh, dear! Pm writing now, you know.” 


THESE BALMY DAYS 


T a certain season of the year, 
A which we will leave unnamed, 
it is said that New York is 
embarrassed by a soupgon of warmth 
in its weather. This is probably borne 
out by the facts. A series of subtle 
changes comes over the city, at first 
imperceptible, unmistakable in July, 
overpowering in August. Palms spring 
up along all the principal thorough- 
fares. Apes swing, tittering, from 
the tops and pelt the urban population 
with ripe coconuts. The parks be- 
come transformed into impenetra- 
ble jungle, boil with foliage, and at 
last spill out over the city. The lid 
of every manhole is pushed slowly off 
and the sinister length of a croco- 
dile slips out over the edge. And 
all the citizens cry out in astonish- 
ment to one another: “Why! Hadn’t 
you noticed? It’s getting warmer.” 
The clothing begins to fall like 
chaff. As the heat grows more in- 
tense, the costumes become more dar- 
ing. You can tell that a man’s a 
born and bred New Yorker by his 
going naked quite early in things. 
The out-of-towners, as usual, are 


more reticent. At last the heat be- 
comes supreme and, with a rush, the 
whole population goes mami palava. 

New York, in all this, is, of course, 
only maintaining its fair name of do- 
ing everything up brown. Its sky- 
scrapers are the tallest in the world. 
It has more Lithuanians than any 
other city. Its subways are the most 
crowded in the universe. Naturally, 
too, when it decides to get hot it gets 
pretty damned hot. And then Port 
Said, the jealous old thing, goes and 
says it’s even hotter there. What is 
New York to do but become, as a 
matter of common pride, verily a fiery 
furnace? That is just what it does. 

Opinion is divided as to the best 
way to escape the furnace. ‘There 
are those who favor Brooklyn Bridge 
at two o'clock in the morning, where 
the view and the breeze are equally 
cheering. There are those who re- 
tire to a deep, deep subcellar, where 
the ground sweat coming through the 
walls at least looks cool. Others are 
partial to Refrigerated Movie Pal- 
aces. Some there are who hire a div- 
ing suit and go down off the Battery 
to the sea floor to look for collar but- 
tons. There are those who favor 
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having left several months ago for 
their summer igloo at the South Pole. 
And there are those who prefer jump- 
ing off the top of the Woolworth 
Building. There is said to be a nice 
draught on the way down. 


—Davip Cort 


* 
WEEK-END SHOWERS 


I get a certain pleasing pain 

On Sundays looking at the rain; 
On working days there’s not a leak 
Or trickle from the heavens meek, 
And practically every week 

On Saturday it starts again. 


Because I think to interlard 

One’s life with work is pretty hard 
At best, and what I always say 

Is that I’m splendid anyway; 

So when the weather spoils my play 
I simply burst with self-regard. 


And yet, you know, if I should find 
Some week on leaving work behind 
A day without the incubus 

Of rain or any other muss, 

Although I’d seem less marvelous 

I think I wouldn’t mind. 


—F, H. 
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THE GALLOPING HITCHCOCKS 


ERENITY at high speed is the 
S mark of the galloping Hitch- 

cocks. It is for that reason, per- 
haps, that the family castle at Aiken, 
South Carolina, where the life of the 
sportsman is almost of the feudal or- 
der, is named Mon Repos. It is be- 


cause of that aplomb under any and all © 


conditions that the family is so dan- 
gerously efficient in the field, even 
though unvaryingly so sportsmanlike, 
and so gentle and placid at home. 
The castle, by the way, is no lordly 
affair of stone, with donjon 
and moat, but a low, rambling 
house, tucked away in the trees. 
The life and the demesne at 
Westbury are like those at 
Aiken, but while the family is 
one of the cornerstones of the 
polo, hunting, and general 
sports edifice on Long Island, 
it is preeminently the dominat- 
ing family of the general sports 
headquarters in the heart of the 
Hitchcock woods of Aiken. 
Intensely, almost fiercely 
American, if the quality of 
fierceness can be attributed to 
them, the Hitchcocks have de- 
veloped a patroonlike kind of 
existence that is always and ut- 
terly charming. Theirs is a 
philosophy of obligation to 
friends, graciousness to guests, 
and mutual confidence in their 
own relationship, rare in these 
somewhat hectic times. The 
affairs of the world ebb and 
flow at varying rates, but it is under- 
stood that a Hitchcock will always do 
his or her duty and have a good time 
doing it. 

When they went to Thomas Hitch- 
cock at Mineola, where the Major 
was in command of the flying field, 
and told him that his son, young 
Tommy, then with the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille at the age of seventeen, had 
brought down two German planes in 
one day and would receive the Croix 
de Guerre with palm, the Major said, 
without a change of expression: “He 
is just a plain American boy.” He 
was anything but a plain American 


boy; he was a most unusual Ameri- 
can boy—for anybody but a Hitch- 
cock. And the world of sport and 
the world of society had the same faith 
in a Hitchcock that the family had 
in itself. Thus nothing that a mem- 
ber of this family ever does, surprises. 
The fact that its members are chiefly 
in the public prints because of their 
activities in the field, where father 
and mother and sons and daughters 
ride to hounds, has served to cover up 
the equally interesting fact that they 


Three Hitchcocks 


have other interests, that the arts mean 
something to them, and that their real 
household god is exquisite taste in all 
things. It should not be gathered 
from this that young Tommy, now 
twenty-five, and one of the greatest 
polo players the world has ever seen, is 
unsophisticated for his years. 

Far from it—for he retains the 
boyish enthusiasm that has made him 
as popular on the ground or in the air 
as he is on a horse. He yells in action, 
no doubt of it; he hits the ball and he 
rides off with gusto, but he doesn’t 
take anything too seriously—just se- 
riously enough. His elders deprecate 


praise, while young Thomas merely 
assumes a slightly jeering attitude 
toward it. He knows that he is a 
great polo player, but his idea seems 
to be that he ought to be. In action 
he has a certain deadly calm that has 
troubled more than one opponent. 

It is characteristic of him that when 
America entered the war young Tom- 
my, though only seventeen, took the 
hundred-hour aviation test and passed. 
In spite of this the authorities decided 
he was too young; but the French 
had better judgment and took 
Tommy into the Lafayette 
Escadrille, where he became an 
ace in short order. It is as 
characteristic that when he was 
shot down and taken to Ger- 
man prison camps, escaping 
thereafter to Berne, Switzer- 
land, after eight nights and 
100 miles of hiking through 
hostile territory, his first in- 

terviews concerning the exploit 

,\ were more extensive than his 

subsequent remarks. His atti- 

tude was that it was a good 

joke on the Germans. He 

mentioned casually that he had 

been wounded, that the care in 

German prison camps was none 

too good, but that after all he 

had been rather fairly treated. 

It was just a good story. But 

by the time he returned home 

to Long Island he had appar- 

ently forgotten the affair, and 

he was plainly embarrassed by 

the attention he received, for he had 
simply lived up to his tradition. 

Tommy’s father had been brought 
up in England, graduating from Ox- 
ford in 1884, and it was at this early 
stage of his career that Hitchcock, 
Senior, developed his love for sports 
of the field. He came home to Amer- 
ica quite as American as when he had 
left, for the revolutionary blood of 
Thomas Hitchcock, the Continental 
lieutenant, was in him; but he had 
developed a great love of English 
country life. For this reason, then, 
he went to Aiken, South Carolina, 
which even today has resisted the en- 
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croachment of the automobile. There 
he married Louise Mary Eustis, 
daughter of a former member of 
Congress who was once secretary of 
the Confederate Legation at Paris. 
She is the granddaughter of the late 
William W. Corcoran, and inherited 
a comfortable fortune. She was also 
endowed with a great love of horses. 
Today she is an M.F.H. in her own 
right, and is the leading figure in the 
famous Aiken ax parties that cut the 
drag lines for the hunts. She has 
owned great show horses and has be- 
hind her a remarkable career in the 
ring, even if she did raise a daughter, 
Helen, who could occasionally beat her 
mother over the jumps. Today, past 
middle age, she is as great a horse- 
woman as she ever was. Tommy and 
his little brother, Frank, the daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Julian Peabody, and Helen, 
are known as “the fearless Hitch- 
cocks.” They come by it naturally. 

Here is a father who, when he was 
well past fifty, was turned down as 
an aviator by his own government 
even though he passed the examina- 
tion. Instead they made him a cap- 
tain and then a major, and put him in 
charge of the No. 1 flying field at 
Mineola. But the courage of the 
father has always been finely comple- 
mented by the courage of the mother. 
Every one in the horse world knows 
how she broke her collar bone while 
deep in the Hitchcock woods and, in- 
stead of fainting, remounted and rode 
home. This famous horsewoman has 
undertaken the sports education of 
other people’s youngsters as well as her 
own. 


member of the first American in- 
ternational polo four in 1886, a four 
that was beaten soundly by a team led 
by the famous John Watson, the fore- 
most horseman of his time. With 
Hitchcock on the American team were 
Winthrop K. Thorn, R. Belmont, and 
Foxhall Keene. The Americans at 
that time understood little of combi- 
nation play, and it was the teamwork 
of the invaders that took the West- 
chester Cup to the British Isles. 

The sons and daughters of the 
Hitchcocks stepped almost from the 
cradle to the saddle. Young Tommy 
was a splendid horseman at the age 
of ten, and is a better horseman today 
than some critics are willing to ad- 
mit. I know only that owners of su- 


com Hircucock, Sr., was a 


perior horseflesh are only too glad to 
have him ride their mounts. 


He is 


one of the three men who can ride the 
famous Belle of All, the great in- 
ternational mare. The others are 
Stoddard and Milburn. Tommy was 
playing in championship company at 
the age of thirteen, and his handicap 
rose rapidly from 4 to 7, until today 
he is one of the four ten-goal players 
in the world, the others being. Mil- 
burn, J. A. Traill, and Lewis Lacey. 

And in the meantime, his mother 
was winning ribbons with such thor- 
oughbreds as Jolly Dixon and Cav- 
alier, his father was riding to hounds 
and was still good for a polo match 
any time. ‘Tommy’s sisters were also 
in the saddle gaining their share of 
victories. 


OMMY followed in the footsteps 

of his father by going to Oxford 
after he had graduated from St. Paul’s 
School, where he was president of his 
class and a first-class football and 
hockey player. He was a junior at 
the British university when the 
American team that brought home the 
International Challenge Cup in 1921, 
arrived in England. He made the 
team at once despite his youth—he 
was then just twenty—and at the con- 
clusion of the encounter Great Brit- 
ain’s polo world rang with the name 
of Hitchcock. Since that time he has 
been steadily a member of the fa- 
mous Big Four, and he also captained 
the American Olympic polo four, 
beaten by the Argentine in the final 
almost solely because of an injury 
‘Tommy suffered in the match. 

The younger boy, Frank, just now 
about half of Tommy’s age, has 
shown promise, too, but he has suf- 
fered injuries from time to time. It 
takes more than injuries, however, to 
dismount a Hitchcock permanently, 
and he will be heard from some day. 


UST now young Tommy is the 

member most in the spotlight. 
Legends, even, have grown up around 
him. ‘There is a story that he went 
into the bull ring in Spain. It is 
possible, even probable, but this young 
man does not talk about his exploits. 
There is, too, a saying among polo 
men the world over that runs, ““There 
is no defense against Tommy Hitch- 
cock,” which is literally true. Like 
all the rest of his family, Tommy 
knows how to have a good time and 
has it, taking the world as he finds 
it. He probably would not need to 
work for a living, but it is a part of 
his philosophy of life to do so, and he 
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has gone into the coal business with 


George G. Moore of New York. 


T is at once a mellow life and an 

active one that this foremost sport 
family leads. The early trophies of 
the senior Hitchcock stand on the 
mantelpiece in the dining-room at 
Westbury or in a similar position of 
honor at Aiken. They recall to 
Hitchcock pére the early days of 
American polo and American racing, 
and he is frankly proud of them. 
They represent victories won in con- 
tests in which sportsmanship was at its 
best. Indeed, if he has a real hobby 
it is this matter of sportsmanship of 
quality and he sees to it that that 
quality is to be found at Aiken. Vis- 
itors are welcome. They need not be 
men of wealth, but they must be 
sportsmen, devoted preferably to the 
horse. 

If they wish they can find tennis, 
too, and golf in delightful sur- 
roundings with pleasant people, but 
the Hitchcock household is no place 
for a boaster, or a “mug hunter.” 
The polo at Aiken is played without 
trophies, without anything resembling 
a championship, and there is nothing 
for the “traveling polo circus.” On 
a Sunday one usually finds the whole 
family and guests in riding togs. The 
usual social rounds are theirs, bridge 
and all the rest of it, but the great 
delight is the horse. ‘The Whitneys 
followed Mr. Hitchcock to Aiken, 
and help to create there a colony thor- 
oughly representative of the best in 
the American world of sports. The 
Hitchcock polo fields and track have 
been deeded in perpetuity to the club, 
and such control as is exercised by the 
head of the family is by example and 
precept. 

The record tells of just one fa- 
mous bit of assertiveness on the part 
of the head of the clan, at the time 
when Prince Henry of Prussia vis- 
ited this country. The directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera thought it 
would be a good plan to install the 
visitor in a “royal box,” and Hitch- 
cock’s box was the one selected. The 
same directors were startled by his re- 
fusal to give up the family box. “I 
am as good as Prince Henry,” he said 
with dignity and some heat, “or for 
that matter any other prince.” He 
added that the idea of a royal box was 
cheap snobbishness anyway. He had 
entertained nobility more than once 
himself and knew whereof he spoke. 

—HerBert REED 
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20 
THE SWELL STEERAGE 


, ‘HEY are coming back, now— 
back to the campi of the land. 

# And again the North Atlantic is 
green with the covers of the Mercury, 
and English bath stewards on “D” 
deck are having a nervous breakdown. 

The travel clubs refer to them as 
“the intellectual élite.” ‘The steam- 
ship companies, however, were broad- 
minded and did not require a diploma 
from Yale. Practically any one with 
$180 and a passport is regarded as a 
student, quite rightly, and is entitled 
to a round trip in a 24-inch berth, six 
feet above the water line and two 
decks below the bathroom. This in- 
cludes every one, from the thin file 
clerks from Trenton to the two plump 
high-school teachers from Circleville, 
who found things on the Continent 
pretty quaint and who still try to 
discard candy wrappers to windward. 

They have tiptoed in the galleries 
and paddled in the canals and giggled 
in Alpine villages, and they are bring- 
ing back little trinkets that will make 
even the customs inspector smile, But 
the principal thing is that they are 
in steerage again, bound for the North 
River, and still having a good time. 

College cabin is as much an Ameri- 
can custom now as corn flakes. This 
summer, from the quarter decks of 
scores of passenger liners, have risen 
the strains of jazz from inspired soph- 
omoric orchestras—risen to the lone- 
ly high-riding stars that guard the 
big sea at night. And this summer 
thousands of bright little silver heels 
—whose owners have never been 
around much except in a revolving 
door—have twinkled to the music and 
danced blithely through a whole lot 
of sea miles in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is all very simple, and very 
amusing, and pretty inexpensive, and 
it has made, oh, such a difference to 
the sailors off watch. Immigrants 
were not so much; but college coeds 
who do their own washing and use 
the hatch railing as a clothesline for 
the prettiest little pink things in the 
world—that makes life at sea worth 
living. 

The collegiate spirit has invaded 
the *tween-decks—higher education 
has conquered and a good deal of the 
erudition and beauty among passen- 
gers at sea is now found below. In- 


deed, the butter-and-eggers on the 
promenade deck cannot be consoled 
with the rickety string quartet which 
plays in the main dining saloon when 
the night breeze wafts tidings of a 
slightly drunken saxophone. 
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RETURNED NEw YorKER: Why, that house was 
here when I left last year! 


After all, a shilling buys a Martini 
(if you happen to be in a British 
ship, as why not?) so the problem of 
living in a stuffy little stateroom is 
comparatively simple: one merely stays 
up all night and spends a few shil- 
lings. It is serene and comfortable on 
deck. By morning the room has cooled 
off a bit and ventilation is no longer 
an issue anyway. 

Camping out on the high seas has 
become a fine art. ‘There’s no place 
to hang the knickers and the razor 
strop, and the dye from the mat comes 
off on the soles of bare feet; yet these 
early American hardships are regard- 
ed as purely academic. The collegians 
sleep informally with doors open, and 
a half-back from Williams, garbed 
in robe and toothbrush, may be seen 
going arm in arm with a kimono-clad 
link of the Vassar daisy chain, part- 
ing, unashamed, at their separate 
washrooms. Yes, sir, this steerage is 
a very O.K. idea. 

It was the invention of a pensive 
Cornell junior, and dates back to the 
historic voyage of the Saxonia in the 
spring of 1923. Since that time, the 
steamship companies have learned a 
few tricks. They insert enough 
French words in the menu to thicken 
up the Campbell’s soup and take the 
sting from the tapioca pudding; they 
occasionally let down the bars to the 
upper decks so that amorously minded 
couples may escape the moon’s blinding 


rays in the friendly shade of a life- 
boat; and they charge the skipper with 
the arduous and tender duty of auto- 
graphing hundreds of “My Trip 
Abroad” diaries. 

And, take it all in all, it has been 
a liberal education. New York will 
soon be full of young persons who 
know exactly to what degree it is 
possible to sit in some one else’s rented 
deck chair, who know exactly what to 
do with the man who goes about ex- 
plaining that his doctor recommended 
a drink of Scotch for seasickness, who 
know how to get to the Third En- 
gineer’s stateroom without walking 
into the chaperon. ‘They have not 
only gone down to the sea in ships, 
they have gone down in the ships 
to see. They have high-hatted the 
saloon passengers, fallen in love with 
baggage masters, ruined millions of 
feet of kodak film, shouted into the 
great silences, and kept still in lonely 
moments when the white wake whis- 
pered into the darkness and the log 
line twirled off the miles. They have 
seen a ship come alive in the blue 
cradle, they have seen decks wet down 
clean in the early watch, and they 
have come pretty close to finding out 
what a ship is all about by bunking 
below and hearing the tremor which 
is the beating of her heart. 

Now they’re coming back. 
hands, here comes Charlie! 


—E. B. W. 


Clap 
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\ \ J E were hunting for whistling 
buoys. 

I stood for’ard as the look- 
out, peering stupidly through the dull 
haze; it was not exactly a fog. I 
sighted a couple of empty bottles and 
the tray of a trunk. 

The captain thanked me elaborately. 
But his heart wasn’t in it. He didn’t 
seem to care for them. 

“You don’t sight a whistling buoy,” 
he explained. “You hear it.” 

A sane proposition. 

“What does it usually whistle?” I 
asked. 

“ “Red-Hot Mamma,’” said the 
mate. 

The captain fixed him with sad eyes. 

“Tt just whistles,” said he, “as if it 
had a pain.” 

“Good,” I replied. “I’ve got one 
myself. I?ll have an ear for it.” 

For the next hour I shut my eyes 
and listened. 

At last the captain shuffled along- 
side. 

“Hear any?” he asked gruffly. 

“Yes,” I answered, smiling. “Two 
or three.” 


“What!” he roared. He has a 
three-ply roar. 
“Honestly,” I insisted. “The last 


one was about a mile off there, I should 
say.” And I pointed pleasantly at a 
rich curtain of haze that Hamlet’s 
ghost would have enjoyed. “I didn’t 
like the sound of it.” 

Nor did the captain like the sound of 
what I said. 

“You egg-head landlubber, don’t 
you know we wanted it?” 

“No,” I replied vaguely. 
for?” 

“We’re lost, that’s what for.” 

A ponderous thought. I believe I 
shuddered. However... 

“Well, perhaps we are,” I said 
stoutly. “But I should get small com- 
fort out of a buoy like that. Now if 
it came of a musical family—” 

The captain swore exhaustively. He 
can do it, too. 

Then he stopped the poker game, 
and the crew went into conference. 
They do that sometimes, even on board 
ship. The results are about the same 
as on land. 

The navigator said something about 


“What 


laying a new course to pick it up. I 
offered no suggestion, nor was I called 
upon for any. I was quite sure that 
he couldn’t mean to “pick up” the 
buoy literally; but if he did, I hoped 
he wouldn’t stow it in my bunk. There 
is an anchor there already. I knew 
when he heard it he would let it alone. 

There arose some additional talk 
that threw light on the problem. We 
could all hear the buoy now. A low, 
lugubrious sound. 

“We want to get a bearing from 
it,” said the navigator, kindly, for my 
benefit. 

I expressed interest as a mechanic. 
My mechanical flair is always assert- 
ing itself. 

The mate grinned at me. 

“Don’t you want to get the bearing 
yourself, Admiral Sims?” he said. 

I told him modestly that I didn’t 
know much about such things. 

So the mate winked wickedly at the 
navigator. 

“We'll let him row out for it,” he 
said. “It'll be a fine experience.” 








“Be sure you pick a nice one, 
Nelson.” The bos’n’s tribute. 

“A nice what?” I asked. 

“A nice bearing, of course. A 
good, smooth one.” 

“Tt will be a touching ceremony,” 
mused the navigator. “I can see it 
clearly. The captain will run up the 
colors, and the bos’n will play “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ in his quaint 
way on the wrong side of the harmon- 
ica while we all stand at attention. 
I wouldn’t miss it for a new compass.” 

Even the captain had a word. 

“You'll find them in a little box on 
the top of the buoy.” 

“And don’t forget to drop a dime in, 
Decatur. It’s the customary fee.” 

I swore roundly and went on deck. 

I could see it now, a latticed cone, 
rising and falling on the oily swell. At 
intervals it exuded the sourest blasts I 
ever hope to hear. I felt not only lost, 
but engulfed in misery. 

“Blooming turtledove,” I said. 

—Davip McCorp 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Misses Maine and Connecticut 
Are both good-looking women. 

But their bathing suits are never wet 
For they’re not used to swim in. 




















“My, it’s quiet this season! 


The Browns have gone 


to the beach and the Van Cleeves have evidently made 
things up. Disgusting! They had such ripping rows 


last summer? 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 





The Seabright Finals— 
The Expected Happens 
in Unexpected Fashion 
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, \HAT the forty-third tourna- 
ment of the Seabright Lawn 
Tennis and Cricket Club, with 

nearly every one of the ten ranking 
men and the first and second women 
players competing, should be its great- 
est was a foregone conclusion. All the 
same, one was not prepared for that 
vast number of automobiles parked 
outside the grounds, nor the crowd 
milling about the entrances in vain 
attempts to buy seats for the finals of 
the club’s championships. You may 
expect a match between Miss Wills 
and Miss Ryan to draw a crowd; you 
hardly expect to find every seat in the 
large stands taken and people stand- 
ing all around the enclosure at 2:30 
of a Friday afternoon. But they are 
a knowledgeable crowd, the galleries 
at Seabright; they know probably more 
about tennis and the players than any 
other galleries in this country. Eager- 
ly awaiting. a great, a magnificent 
struggle, the largest and most color- 
ful audience that ever sat about those 
fresh green courts on the Jersey coast 
was not to be disappointed. 

But as so often happens, the great, 
the stimulating event which it had 
come to see passed off rather tamely. 
By that I don’t mean that Miss 
Ryan’s victory was tame or un- 
interesting. Not at all. It 
was accomplished as was her 
victory in the same way upon 
the same court last year—by 
superb tactics, the use of a 
stroke well calculated to upset 















the champion’s fine driving from 
the base line, and a tenacious fighting 
disposition which refused to envisage 
for a minute the possibility of defeat. 
But it was done with such finesse 
and such magnificent power that it 
was like a dream; a game, another 
game, a set, and before you knew it 
the match was over and the players 
were being photographed with the vic- 
tor of 1925 holding still another tro- 
phy and the national champion trying 
to hide her disappointment as she 
walked off the court amid the applause. 
The whole taking under forty minutes. 


THINK the men’s finals, Rich- 
ards against Alonso, were regard- 
ed, and not unjustly, as being a walk- 
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over for Richards. Being placed, how- 
ever, the crowd stayed. And what a 
match they saw! 

Never was the lithe Spaniard, who 
is well known as a fluent stroke-pro- 
ducer, in better form. Never did 
drives tumble and ripple off his rack- 
et, never was his quick, nimble foot- 
work displayed to better advantage. I 
have seen Alonso beat Kingscote upon 
the center court of the old Wimble- 
don, I have seen him press Johnston to 
four sets on the center court at Forest 
Hills; last week he was better than 
ever he was. Well he deserved his 
name, “the Matador of the tennis 
courts.” For he was like a nimble 
swordsman, darting from corner to 
cerner. He kept running around a 
backhand as only he can do to shoot 
it straight down the line, driving with 
fury and vigor off both sides, chasing 
the most impossible shots and retprning 
them; in short, at the top of his form 
—which means very good indeed. Yet 
never once was he the equal of the 
calm, masterful Richards, never once 
was there any doubt as to the ultimate 
winner. 

The first set was soon over; it was 
Richards all the way. I think prob- 
ably Alonso is considered as the fast- 
est man upon the court; certainly 
there are few faster that I have ever 
seen in this country or abroad; yet he 
seemed positively slow com- 
pared to the American. The 
points usually went like this: a 


v6. serve, a volley of Richards 
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to one side of the court, a re- 
markable get and a shot that would 
have been a winner off any one else, 
then a superb low volley back that as 
a rule left the Spaniard standing. 
When you leave Alonso standing at 
one side of the court with the ball 
gracefully angled off to the opposing 


corner, you are playing tennis. 


N THE second set Alonso made his 
bid for victory. He led—if I am 
right—at three-one, and four-two. 
The games that followed were as fine 
tennis, as fast and spirited tennis as 
you are likely to see for many a long 
day; in tempo and execution they far 
surpassed the match which saw the 
downfall of the national champion 
several weeks ago at Bay Ridge. Drive 
and volley and thrust and parry; like 
two skillful fencers they danced about 
that green turf. This and the previous 
match were as unlike as a freight 
steamer and the Mauretania. And 
yet, alas! on the following morning 


the collected young internationalist 
would be victorious had he’ done’ so. 
But to show how completely Richards 
had: the situation in hand, let me tell 
you about the thirteenth game. It was 
seven-six on his own serve, and fif- 
teen-forty. The Spaniard needed a 
point for the set. Did Richards stay 
on the base line and play safely? He 
did not. He charged’ for the net, 
made a magnificent volley which was 
an outright winner, and on the next 
point Alonso under pressure netted his 
service return, ‘The match was over 
there. From then on one more game 


was all the winner dropped. 
LTOGETHER an entertaining 
A afternoon. ‘Topped off by the 
amusing picture of the victor board- 
ing the train at the station carrying the 
Seabright Bow] carefully wrapped up 
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one paper devoted a column or more 
to the match and treated the men’s 
finals in a couple of lines! 

It was in this second set that Alonso 
came the closest to taking a set, al- 
though never was there any doubt that 
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Boman Bver 


in a newspaper. There were other 
amusing sights during the afternoon, 
too: Chandler making a shot from 
a sitting position that passed Tilden 
and Mrs. Mallory cleanly; Alonso on 
the porch after the match wiping a 
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perspiring forehead and ‘murmuring 
half to himself, “Oh, if I’d only won 
that point!” ! 


A not the least amusing was the 
sight of the national champion 
himself sitting up in the clubhouse 
porch thoughtfully watching Richards 
stow away volley after volley from 





LAME MR. RICHARDS 























the usually untenable position about a 
foot within the service line. There 
was plenty of food for thought in that 
match for Mr. Tilden. 

—Joun R. Tunis 


Other Sporting Departments, Polo, 
Paddock and Post, and The Tennis 
Courts, will be found on pages 28, 30, 
32, 40, and 41. 


With old Grover Alexander on the 
slab, the Cubs defeated the Giants today 
in the third game yesterday afternoon 
with the final count 7 to 4. More than 
seven thousand fans banked the huge 
Franklin Field stands to see the rival 
college teams in action.—Philadelphia 
paper. 

And they say not a member of 
either team ever flunked an examina- 
tion during his whole college course. 


Mrs. J. P. Mathis gave a number of 
the young men here a slumber party on 
Tuesday night.—ZIilinois paper. 

In the Great Middle West they 


call a spade a spade. 
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AT THE SARATOGA 
TRACK 


The “Lady Regular” Rides 


a Winner Home 


She is fat, florid, and fifty. She is 
standing on the seat with her glasses 
trained on the dozen thoroughbreds mill- 
ing about at the six-furlong starting post. 
“They’re off,” and so is she. Johnny, we 
might mention, is the jockey. 


sis \HERE they Go. They’re run- 

nin’. It’sa gran’ start. It’sa 

gran’ start and Johnny beats 
the barrier by a len’th. He beat it, 
awright. Goon. Go on, Johnny— 
go on up with him. GET THAT RAIL, 
Johnny, grab that rail. He gets it. 
He’s got the rail. Thataboy, Johnny. 
That’s ridin’. Now stay there, Johnny 
—stay there—hug that rail—hug it, 
Johnny. Hug it.” (Here she lets 
down for twenty seconds as she re- 
adjusts her glasses. Something -about 
Johnny’s ride during that brief period 
has upset her—listen to her.) 

“Oh, for Gossakes, Johnny, take 
him back—ease him back. Don’t run 
his head off—don’t give him his head 
—that’s a stuff. Take him up. Look 
out, Johnny—look out, boy. They’re 


WALL STREET MYSTERY 


HAT has been puzzling me 

now these many moons is the 

matter of opening and closing 
the books on a bond issue. Just how 
are they opened and closed? 

It is, let us say, a crisp morning in 
February, and all the “Street” is agog 
with realization that today the books 
will open for subscription to $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of Bangkok bonds. 
I can readily picture the scene: In 
the center of the Stock Exchange, on 
mahogany tables, lie the books. To the 
northeast stretch the public, fountain 
pen in hand, kept in single file 
by a bronze inscription suggesting, 
“Line Forms on the Right.” So far, 
so good. 

But right here I stick. How do the 
books get opened? Is there a flourish 
of trumpets—a veritable fanfaronade 
—preliminary to the ceremony? or a 
shower of rose leaves? Or is a bottle 
of champagne smashed on one of the 
books by J. P. Morgan’s pretty niece 
from Sauk Center? And who opens 
them? Are they opened electrically by 
a button pressed in the White House? 
Or is pomp and circumstance dispensed 


catchin’ you—don’ let ’em get that 
rail. Don’ let em crowd you, Johnny. 
Kuh mon, Johnny, kuh mon, kuh mon. 
Don’ look back, kid. Don’ look back. 
Ride your horse, Johnny, ride for my 
money. Kuh mon.” 

(Here the horses make the turn and 
start down the long stretch run and she 
resumes. ) 

“My Gawd, he swings wide—he’s 
lost the rail. He lost three len’ths. 
Kuh mon, Johnny. Kuh mon. Ride 
him, Johnny. Ride him out. Hell, 
he’s in a pocket. They got him in a 
pocket. Not a chance—naw, not a 
chance. Watch ’em, Johnny. Watch 
"em. There’sa hole. There’s a hole, 


Johnny. Bring him through. Ride 
him through that hole, Johnny. Kuh 
mon. Bring him through. He’s 


THROUGH. THATABOY. He’s through. 
Now you got ’em, Johnny. Now you 
got ’em. Bring him home. Bring home 
my money. Kuh mon—kuh mon. Yah 
can’t lose, Johnny. You can’t lose Now, 
Johnny. You got ’em, Johnny. Kun 
MON—KUH MON. Lift him over, 
Johnny—lift him over. Kun mon. 


THaATABOY. HE Wins. HE Wins. 
Wow. HE Wins. HE Wins.” 
—C. Knapp 


with by letting a couple of handy of- 
fice boys do the job? 

Or—most beautiful and touching 
of all—are the books opened by 
the mother of some prominent mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange? I 
can almost see her, in her kerchief 
and black silk, tripping daintily for- 
ward, a little awed, a little timorous, 
but curtsying bravely to the assembled 
financiers and public as she turns back 
the cover of each great tome. As he 
watches this, no matter how oft re- 
peated, there must always come a lump 
into the throat of the most hard- 
boiled broker or a surreptitious tear 
to his eyelashes. Of course, I don’t 
know, but I somehow can’t help hoping 
that is the way the books are opened. 

At any rate they get opened. And 
after a while they have to be closed. 
Sometimes it is after only a few hours. 
Indeed, in the case of one recent bond 
issue the newspapers recorded that the 
books were closed only one minute af- 
ter they opened. That seems hardly 
credible. But there are the facts, right 
in the papers. 

Yet not a word, not a syllable, in 
the papers about the opening or closing 
beyond the bare facts. Surely here is 
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“Lordy, ain’t that a pret- 
ty how-d’yuh-do! Him pul- 
lin? the wool over me eyes 
—tellin? me he was a civil 
engineer.” 

“Civil? Whoops! He ain’t 


even polite.” 
ee 


a topic worthy of wingéd words from 
some financial scribe. The governors 
of the Stock Exchange should encour- 
age publicity about this. 

—Lronarp Hatcu 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


” ELL him 
I'll see him 
in thirty minutes,” called Mr. 


Dempsey over his shoulder into the 
room from which he was emerging. 
He came forward briskly, shook 
hands, and sat down. But he did not 
get his hat off before_a young man, 
coatless, hurried into the room from 
another direction to say that Mr. Gray 
was waiting. 

“Take his telephone number and 
tell him I'll call him when I can see 
him,” said Mr. Dempsey, “and tell 
Gus he’d better run along and see 
about that matter at the bank.” He 
looked for an instant at the package 
of unopened telegrams which the 
young man dropped on the table. But 
he did not bother to read them at the 
moment. He dropped them into his 
pocket and turned about to pick up the 
ringing telephone. A_ gentleman 
named Smith was told to call at any 
time after six. 

For the next fifteen minutes he was 
not interrupted, and we sat there in 
his drawing room at the Ritz, talking 
about himself. He talked fluently 
and very earnestly, even after I had 
informed him of the fact that I was 
not a fight writer and would probably 
write a lamentably highbrow piece 
about him. 

“Well now,” he said, “for God’s 
sake don’t go making fun of my ig- 
norance. I just have to tell it to you 
rough and ready.” He smiled, a large 
and utterly disarming smile. I think 
that is his chief quality—that he is dis- 
arming, I mean. For there should be 
something grotesque in the picture of 
a prize fighter, a bruiser who used to 
be a hobo, sitting in a drawing room 
at the Ritz and talking of Life. Yet 
it was not grotesque. And I was con- 
scious of a persistent feeling that he 
was quite as 






much at home 
amid these ele- 
gant surround- 


ings as a great 
many of the peo- 
ple whose pres- 
ence at the Ritz 
is quite congru- 


ous: Chicago 


THE CHAMPION 


Florida realtors. But my host was 
talking: 

“They have made a lot of dirty 
cracks at me. But that is just news- 
paper stuff and doesn’t bother me any. 
Whatever they say, they know that 
every time I get in the ring it’s on the 
up and up. They know I'll do my 
best and give them a fight for their 
money, and that is all they can ask 
of any fighter. ‘They can pan me 
and call me everything they please, 
but when they are sitting out there 
looking at me, I can make them for- 
get all that stuff in two rounds. 

“T’m anxious to fight now. I like 
the fight game because it has given me 
everything I have. I’m proud of my 
championship because I worked for 
it. But I’m not sentimental about it. 
I’ve got to make my living out of it, 
and just like every other man in every 
other kind of business I’m going to get 
the best living I can out of it. And 
that means I’m not going to let a lot 
of bums run my business or name my 
prices. Somebody is going to beat 
me some day. And that’s all right. 
It’s no disgrace to get beaten by a 
better man than you are. But when 
I’m down and out nobody is coming 
around to buy me any big steaks. 

“T haven’t been fighting in the last 
few years because every time anybody 
thought of matching me they thought 
of Harry Wills. I’ve been trying to 
pull off that match in a dozen places, 
signing all sorts of contracts and try- 
ing to get a promoter. I even started 
to promote it myself. But its no 
good. That is one fight that will 
never come off, you can bet on it. 
It would cause too much trouble, poli- 
tics, and all that sort of thing. Tex 
Rickard is the only man with money 









enough to pull it, 

and he says he nev- 
er will. He knows better. Why, they’d 
bump him for a million dollars and 
then the politicians would keep him 
from going through with it. 


“Understand this, though. [ll 
sign up to fight Wills any time. My 
price is $1,000,000 before the fight 
begins. More if I can get it. But 
I’ve given up thinking about it now, 
because it can’t be pulled, and ’’m 
going ahead and fight the other boys. - 

“Wills isn’t much good anyway. 
His fight with Firpo showed him up, 
and he couldn’t knock out Bartley 
Madden. Gene Tunney could knock 
Wills out, I believe.” 

This much he delivered rapidly, 
without the stimulation of a single 
question—or if there was a question 
he had caught its intent before it was 
half spoken and had plunged ahead. 
It was plain that he thought swiftly. 
He spoke vehemently, in a surpris- 
ingly high-pitched voice, and his use 
of the English language was not quite 
so bad as he confessed it to be. It 
simply was not literary. It was the 
language of a salesman, say, or a 
newspaper reporter, either of which 
would look as uncouth in print. 

“How good are you now?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I’ve probably gone off a lit- 
tle in accuracy since I won the cham- 
pionship. I’ve probably dropped ten 
per cent. I’d say I’m about ninety 
per cent of what I was when I beat 
Willard.” 

“Are there any good youngsters in 
the field—good enough to give you 
any competition?” 

“Well, you never can tell. That’s 
the great part about the fight game. 
You never know what a man is until 
the end of a fight with him. You 
never can take ’em easy. There’s 
Berlenbach. He had to take off too 
much weight to 
be good against 
Delaney. He 
ought to come 
along and do 
some good in the 
heavyweight 
class. There’s 


bankers and their Stribling. No. 
wives, _ barbed- I think he’s 
wire kings and about done for. 
their wives, Too much fight- 
Pittsburgh iron ing. There’s 
magnates and “Ouch! Is one of those artists who make things stick out in the wrong three things 
their wives, lacese [ve always wanted to see what one looked like.” you’ve got to 
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have to go after a championship: a 
punch in either hand, endurance, and 
a heart for fighting. If you’re lack- 
ing in either one you’re done for.” 

I asked: “What is the kind of life 
you like best? What had you rather 
do above everything else?” 

“T like to live. That’s it. Dm 
living all the time. As long as it’s 
wholesome, I like anything. I like 
to go hunting, I like to sit down in 
front of a good steak, I like to go to 
a play, or drive in a car. I like to 
fight, too, but I don’t like to stand 
around all day punching somebody in 
the nose. I can’t do any one of those 
things all the time. I have to have 
change. I don’t like to sit around and 
talk fight all the time, either. I like 
to talk to smart people. I don’t know 
much—I mean as far as education 
goes. And I don’t care anything about 
being highbrow, but I don’t want to 
be dumb. I want to learn. But the 
main thing is to live. I don’t drink 
and I don’t smoke and I don’t like 
anything that isn’t wholesome.” 

“What about living in Holly- 
wood?” 

“Hell! You can go to bed just 
as early in Hollywood as anywhere. 
Or New York, either. Say!” he 
laughed merrily. “I’m the worst 
movie actor in the world! The movies 
are the bunk, as far as I am con- 
cerned. You ought to hear my wife 
talk about my acting. I guess some 
fellows are cut out for actors just like 
some are cut out for fighters. The 
actors haven’t got the physique to fight, 
and the fighters haven’t got the fea- 
tures to act. They see me making 
love to some girl and they say: ‘Hell! 
That guy ought to be pushing a wheel- 
barrow.’ Kearns got me into the 
movies because he thought we’d make 
a lot of money. But that’s out. 


Now that it’s all over, I mean. I 
want to fight.” 

I think he spoke very truthfully 
when he said his chief desire was to 
And I think he does live, very 


live. 





intensely. He gave himself just as 
exclusively and whole-heartedly to 
our fifteen-minute talk as he would 
give himself to the beating of an op- 
ponent in the ring. ‘There was the 
same overwhelming stream of energy 
pouring from his immense body, and 
the same bright-eyed enthusiasm. 

He is kept furiously busy. In all 
of his numerous ménage there is not 
a single person but himself who has 
the least authority. He examines his 
own contracts. He chooses his own 
lawyers. He manages his own ex- 
tensive real estate holdings: only the 
day before our talk he spent three 
hours on Long Island selling some lots 
at auction—and making $80 profit 
on each of them. 

Watching him as he moves among 
the constant crowds that fill his apart- 
ments at the Ritz, one gets the impres- 
sion that here is not a champion prize 
fighter, basking stupidly before ad- 
miring eyes and hiring a crowd of ad- 
visers to do his thinking for him. He 
seems, instead, to be a very active ex- 
ecutive with a dozen enterprises at his 
finger tips, all of which he is consid- 
ering with cool shrewdness. The ex- 
pansive courtesy which he brings to 
all the encounters that fall within 
his day is quite professional. When, 
for example, I approached him upon 
the subject of an interview, he drew 
out a small notebook and wrote down 
my name. “One o’clock tomorrow,” 
he said decisively. 

At exactly one o’clock he was there, 
ready to see me. And when I left 
him he called for an_ assistant. 
“George,” he said, “if this man wants 
anything more from me, let me know 
about it. I'll see him.” 

In.short, Mr. Dempsey is precisely 
what we should expect of a champion 
—fighter or salesman—produced by 
the America of this present day. He 
is efficient, monstrously hard-working; 
and a schooled geniality has been su- 
perimposed upon the natural geniality 
of his naive boyishness. As in the case 
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of a star salesman (of the sort that 
can afford the Ritz), his hunger for 
money is tempered by a genuine af- 
fection for the profession in which he 
is engaged. ‘That is to say, all the 
preliminary arrangements for his 
fights are completely controlled by 
the desire for profits. And yet, just 
as the salesman derives a profound 
and almost esthetic pleasure from the 
winning of a difficult customer, so I 
dare say Jack Dempsey forgets the 
money when he steps into a ring. 

It is almost impossible to be in his 
presence without feeling an affection 
for him—not because of his prowess 
at fisticuffs, and certainly not because 
he evinces the traits of the American 
Babbitt in any other field; but because 
he has a definite personal charm, a 
manner of talking and a manner of 
grinning that are wholly persuasive. 
Also, sitting there before one, he is 
a miracle of health and of bubbling 
energy which makes no effort at os- 
tentatious display of itself, but is sim- 
ply there, indomitable for all its re- 
straint. I even venture the opinion 
that he is precisely the sort of fellow 
that our dear American citizen—what 
with his business shrewdness, his ro- 
bust golf, and his professed desire to 
learn—is trying desperately to be like. 

—Morris Markey 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 


As I was going to St. Ives 

I met a man with seven wives. 

His shoes were torn, his face was lean, 

His clothes the worst I’ve ever seen. 

“Poor chap,” I asked, “have stocks 
gone flat?” 

“No,” he replied, “‘it isn’t that. 

I’ve fifty thousand income, yet 

My wives take every cent I get. 

The seven of them live with swank 

On monthly payments from my bank; 

While I wear rags and eat bologny 

They preen themselves on alimony.” 


—M. M. 
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rench influence upon English furniture 

forms openly revealed itself during the 
reign of Queen Anne, the Gallic grace of 
line and delicacy of ornament continuing to 
dominate the mobiliary fashions of the island 
kingdom for half a century after the passing 
of the last of the Stuarts. © GW YW YW 


qd A rare opportunity was thus created for 
‘The Most Famous of English Cabinetmakers’ 
—Thomas Chippendale, whose versatility 
and genius for carving found such alluring 
expression in the beautifully figured 
mahogany brought over-seas to Britain from 
San Domingo and Cuba BY VY YW YW 


( Chippendale’s cabinetry varied in design 


* with his mood at the moment . ... with equal 
felicity he borrowed the sinuous curves of 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


the Rococo for an elaborate chair-back and 
adapted the intricate fretwork of the Chinese 
to asuperb cabinet. «<» An artist at heart, 
he was intuitively the skilled artisan as well, 
content only with that perfection of detail 
which distinguishes the masterpiece from 
the mediocre. VW VW VY YW YW Y 


@ That Chippendale’s ideals, like his- fame, 
have survived him is admirably vouchsafed 
by the reproductions of historic furniture on 
view at these Galleries. «<» Grouped with 
antiquities from many lands, in a series of 
decorative ensembles, these finely wrought 
pieces echo the spirit of that leisurely age 
when the cabinetmaker took rank with the 
architect, the decorator and other artists of 
histime. © VW Vv Vv VY 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Padigon Avenue, 482 and 49% Streets 
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“Had your vacation yet?” we asked Aqua- 
zone addict No. 5284. “Taking it in town,” 
said he. “What!” said we. “Yes. Drink 
AQUAZONE atop the Biltmore for lunch, 
ditto at the Ritz for tea, likewise atop the 
Alamac or McAlpin for dinner and a night- 
cap in the Waldorf. A mineral water jag— 
and cheaper than Baden-Baden at that.” 


- + + 


Our Drinking Song Department wants to 
know whether you have read the one in 
“Laughing Ann,” an excellent book of English 
light verse by A. P. Herbert, recently given 
to the world by Doubleday Page. Two out 
of the ten or so stanzas are here reprinted. 





TWO DRINKING SONGS 


_ 


. Old Style (The Hearty and Unashamed) 


Then I will drink to your good health 
And you shall drink to mine; 

God never made the grape by stealth, 
We'll not conceal the wine. 


He never made a laughing man 
And meant that man to croak; 

Then I shall chuckle while I can, 
And you shall be the joke. 


dS 


. New Style 


Fill the cup—there’s no excuse, 

For wine’s the devil, wine’s the deuce! 
Fill, but let me give you warning, 

You'll be sorry in the morning. 
Wine’s a poison, wine’s a bane; 

Here’s good health—and fill again! 





AUGUST SALE OF 
REDUCED TEMPERATURES 


No one is complete without a temperature 
these days and now is the time to enjoy 
genuine reductions. We have made it easy 
for you. Simply ask for AQUAZONE at any 
good fountain, restaurant, club, grocery or 
drug store, or from the young lady who 
answers when you ring 


VANDERBILT 6434 
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Through Bryn Mawr via Meadow Brook to Vic- 
tory—The Giant Andrada and the Argentines 


GELDING past a strong 
Meadow Brook team in 
midweek—just piling up a 
good lead and staving off a 
rally such as few but Mead- 
ow Brook teams can put on 
in a pinch—the Army four, 
led by Major Chamberlain, smothered 
Bryn Mawr for another junior title at 
the Westchester Biltmore Club by way 
of celebrating the week-end. The fast- 
galloping, hard-hitting soldiers, in- 
dulging in some of the best teamwork 
seen on any field in many a long day, 
beat Meadow Brook by 8 to 7, and 
piled up a tally of 16 to 6 against the 
Philadelphians. In so doing the sol- 
diers uncovered one of the most prom- 
ising players the Army has ever turned 
out, in the person of Captain Charlie 
Gerhardt, who had something of a 
reputation as a football player at West 
Point and overseas before Major Louis 
Beard picked him to lead the attack in 
the successful foray against the Brit- 
ish Army officers. Devereux Milburn 
has been so impressed that he has 
picked him to play No. | on the Mead- 
ow Brook team that will appear in 
the Herbert Memorial Cup matches 
at Rumson, N.J., and the Open Cham- 
pionship, with Watson Webb at No. 
2, Captain Peter Rodes at No. 3, and 
Milburn at back. 

This combination is one of the 
teams relied upon to check down the 
dangerous Argentines, if the Argen- 
tines are to be checked by anything 
but the Big Four, and the selection 
of Gerhardt and Rodes is a tribute to 
the steady advance of Army polo. 
Milburn will have in this formation 
not merely good horsemanship and 
clever hitting, but a discipline that is 
sometimes lacking in a purely civilian 
combination. That discipline was well 
in evidence in the play of the Army’s 
Junior champions in the course of 
their successful defense of the title. 

Quietly in the background of the 
Army’s triumph over two strong com- 
binations was Colonel Lewis Brown, 
who wears one of the best heads that 
ever crowded a polo helmet. It was 
he who changed the type of play and 
certain of the formations after the 
close call against Meadow Brook, 
when the smart play of Fred Roe 
and Rodman Wanamaker all but 
turned the tide in the last minute of 





action. Talbott was an- 
other troublemaker for the 
Army in that game. It was 
a sounder, a more sweeping 
team that fought its way 
through the final, a team 
that was never in danger. 
Toward the close of that match there 
were moments when the entire Army 
four was on the ball and free from 
any interference even by so good a 
man as Morgan Belmont. 


RYN MAWR, well mounted and 
prepared for the hardest sort of 
battle, was well aware of Gerhardt’s 
reputation, for there was a change in 
the order of the team, Benny Gatins 
moving to the No. 3 position in order 
to cover the Army star, while Mc- 
Fadden moved up to No. 2 against 
Chamberlain. The result, however, 
was that Gatins and not Gerhardt was 
the man who was covered, and the 
brilliant Benny suddenly found him- 
self playing not merely against a star 
of his own magnitude, but against an 
entire team from which he could not 
break away. In the meantime Bel- 
mont was forced to turn in one of the 
best games of his career in the forlorn 
hope of keeping down the score. 

Not a great deal had been heard of 
Benson and Greenwald before these 
matches, and so their work came in the 
nature of a surprise. On the big day 
the soldiers were undoubtedly playing 
a shade or so above their handicap. 
Excellent judges offered the opinion 
that Gerhardt, who is handicapped at 
5, was playing at least a 6-goal game. 
My own opinion is that he was worth 
at least 7. However, that is the re- 
ward of teamwork. 

Gerhardt has shown himself to be 
a real master of all the shots around 
his mount. Against Meadow Brook 
his play out of the corners was re- 
sponsible for two goals in a very close 
game, while against Bryn Mawr he 
had his forehand under excellent con- 
trol, and these forehand cut shots and 
slices to the right were devastating. 
He can get hoist to the ball, too, just 
as Tommy Hitchcock can, and while 
perhaps not so long a hitter, he is very 
accurate. He is at present one of the 
best No. 2’s in the game, and he 
ought to make a first-class No. 1 out 
ahead of Watson Webb, the left- 
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The NEW STuTZ 
French L ype Sedan 


Seven Passenger 


(Berlin Limousine) 


BY—LE BARON 























Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 
Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 
Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 
90H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design, smooth, flexible, vibrationless 
New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 











STUTZ NEW YORK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Broadway at 60th Street F actory Branch 


Phone Columbus 7070 
































What Are 
the FACTS about 


this Shaving Business ? 


Thus far no one has discovered 
a magic way to stop whiskers 
growing—or to beat the good, 
old-fashioned way of taking 
them off with soap, water and 
a razor. Even Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream won't do that. 
But it will make the wiriest 
beard respect a razor and give 
you the smoothest, most de- 
lightful shave you’ve ever had. 


Your druggist stands ready to 
help you prove this with a 
generous tube at fifty cents. 
And if you are very skeptical 
all you have to risk is a dime 
and the coupon below. 


Sougere byalk 


Shaving Cream 








Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Fougere RoyaleStick, 
75¢, Talcum, $1.00 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50¢ & 











Houbigant, Inc., 
539 W. 45th St., New York 















handed internationalist. He changed 
places excellently with Benson when 
need arose, and he ought to be able 
to show the same flexibility of action 
with Webb. If Milburn’s team comes 
through to the final against Argentina 
it seems likely that the plan of action 
will be not to ride Manuel Andrada 
at back, but to slip past him if possible. 
Lewis Lacey will have to be encoun- 
tered in the course of that program, 
but the attack seems to be well equipped 
with a left-hander and a right-hander, 
both of whom can hit under the necks 
of their mounts, Webb even under the 
body of his horse with one of the sad- 
dle strokes for which he is famous. 
Both Webb and Gerhardt can ride off 
an opponent in splendid fashion when 
necessary, in order to let Milburn up 
into action. 

Milburn is a farseeing polo leader, 
and I understand he thinks well 
enough of Captain Rodes to see in him 
material for an international No. 3. 


S this is written forty of the Ar- 
gentine mounts are being keyed 

up for competition in the Herbert Me- 
morial and the Open Championship. 
It is quite as fine-looking a string as 
Lacey’s assemblage four years ago. It 
will take a little time to acclimatize 
and thoroughly condition them, and 
the players and their mounts will in- 
dulge in informal matches on Long 
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Island to get rid of sea legs. Ameri- 


can followers of the game are looking 
forward to seeing Andrada in action. 

Here is a back who rides at 190 
pounds, is a great horseman and a ter- 
rific hitter. The lighter but deft 
Lacey has been moved up to No. 3, 
which is enough of an indication of 
what the Argentineans think of their 
big back, while Jack Nelson will go 
to No. 2 in all probability, which is 
also an indication of what the invaders 


think of Land out forward. 


EN who have been in close 

touch with Argentine polo ever 
since it attained international signif- 
icance feel that this team, men and 
mounts, rated at 34 goals, is stronger 
than the four brought over by Lacey 
four years ago; and that team was 
strong enough in all conscience. The 
Argentine mounts come from the 
famous estancias that have turned out 
so many thoroughbreds, that of Mar- 
tinez de Hoz, for instance, the Drys- 
dale and Santa Ines estancias. While 
there is not in the string this time any 
such easily identified mount as was 
Lacey’s Gargantilla, now carrying 
Milburn, Land has two beautiful ani- 
mals, Dardanella, a flashing chestnut 
of 14.1 hands stature, and Beauty, a 
thoroughbred black of 15 hands. Both 
of these are champions in their own 
country. —RicHt WING 


PADDOCK AND POST 


It Takes Two to Beat Scapa Flow— 
The More Haste—Saratoga Fashion 


Shave E, WipENeER has 
a good colt in Chance 
Shot, but he was not the best 
horse in the Saratoga Special. 
Excuses come readily to the 
tongue for beaten favorites, 
but they two-timed Scapa 
Flow, as the saying goes, though it was 
well within the rules of the game. 
Larry Waterbury called the turn in 
the paddock to Walter Jeffords and 
Scott Harlan, his trainer. 

“T wish you luck,” he said, “but I 
don’t think you’ll win. Osmand will 
get off in front and carry your horse 
along till the stretch, where Chance 
Shot will come on and win.” 

Osmand did beat the barrier, but 
had such an advantage been Scapa 
Flow’s the race would have been over 
right there. In spite of his defeat, 
my faith is unshaken in Scapa Flow, 
for it took two good horses and the 





the 


perfect teamwork of 
best jockeys to beat him. 


_—- plays strange tricks 
in racing. At the Sara- 
toga Special Dinner the 
night before the race, Mr. 
Widener lifted the Saratoga Special 
Cup from its stand just a bit long- 
ingly as he told how well Haste, the 
winner a year ago, would run for the 
Saranac Handicap the next day; but 
less than half an hour after he car- 
ried the trophy won by Chance Shot 
down from the stewards’ stand Haste 
finished unplaced to Mr. Jeffords’ 
Mars. 


T was a pleasure to see Pompey 
come back to the races with all his 
speed of a year ago after his retire- 
ment since the Withers, and I hope 
he will go to the post for the Travers; 
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last minute 
additions to the 
vacation wardrobe 


HENNING 
offers : 


S P O R ‘4 Sport Buckskin Oxford, Prince AFTERNOON Patent Leather, Black Suede 
of Wales Model, also in One and s H O E S Tan Russia, Black or Tan Pin 
s H O E S Two Strap Effects, Crepe or Seal, Black Satin, and Colored 
leather soles. For golf, tennis and $] 275 Kids. Many combinations. High 

$Q75 Sports wear. and low heels. 
































COLORED -—and Straws in eleven colors to SANDAL —-and Strap Effects in all newest 
LI N E N S match summer dresses and hats, EFFECTS leathers. High and low heels. 


or wear with white sport clothing. 
$1075 High and low heels. $1275 


BUFF-TAN -—and White Linens, also printed O PERA in Gray Kid, Champagne, Ele- 


phant Gray and Tan Pin Seal. 


LI N E N S Cretonnes, worn with all colored P U M P S Also Patent Leather, Black Satin 








and white dresses. So popular ; 
, and Black Suede. High and low 
$1075 this season ! $1175 raat 
Going! 


To departing vacationists, this special offering is timely and opportune. 

To new patrons, this is an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
finest shoes in America. 

To all, this clearance is final. 











Your / No Charges 
— DW} “Aller 
Shop , All Sales 





Early Ps) BOOT SHOP TEE Final 


Widens 575 Madison Avenue, New York ie 


AAA to D “Where Fitting is a Fine Art” 2% to 8 


—_——_— — 
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Do you dahnce? 


In wicked old Assyria 
They had the dance-hysteria— 
A row of wriggling ladies 
Was the king's idea of bliss; 
But the question that perplexes me 
And seriously vexes me 
Is how in heated Hades 
Could they dance in shoes like this? 


\ 





Ancient Assyria 


Perhaps it was not so difficult, after all, 
for the Assyrian maidens to dance in the 
clumsy contraptions that passed for shoes 
in those old days, for doubtless very 
little of the dancing was done with the 
feet. 


In this era of the Charleston, however, 
good shoes are the dancer's sine qua non— 
if you get what we mean. And by good 
shoes we mean not only stout ones that 
will stand the wear and tear of battling 
with the boards, but also shoes that 
properly support the feet so that strain 
and exertion are reduced to a minimum. 


Those who have danced once in Arch 
Preservers, dance in them always. 


LOOK AT ‘EM 
THE SHESHONK 





$14 
A man's shoe of the 21st Century. In brown 


and black calf or kangaroo. 








An exclusive white with tan trimming, 


for the ladies 


ints BROWN, Inc 






ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 


WOYVOYOYOMOYOYoM 











Haste will run better if the track be 
fast, Ham Keene tells me, than he did 
for the Saranac Handicap, while Cru- 
sader may fulfill his engagement be- 
fore he runs for the Cup a fortnight 
hence. 

Chance Play has now recovered 
from his injury and is galloping, and 
so is Carlaris, but the Tia Juana cham- 
pion has no engagement in this race 
and may not be seen under colors at 
the meeting. 


LTHOUGH the season is now in 

full stride, it is a matter of com- 

ment among most of the collectors of 

autographs in the clubhouse that there 

is none of the spectacular betting that 

marked other years. ‘They hope for 

a change when the weather is more 

settled and the crowd is a bit more 
bored, or, as they say, hooked in. 


AD Harry Sinclair’s Cheops 

been beaten in the last race of 
the day on Friday—and it looked even 
inside the furlong pole as though he 
would be—the train for New York 
would have carried as many regulars 
as it ever did on a get-away day. 


RROWHEAD INN, with Vin- 

cent Lopez as an extra attraction, 
for the moment has supplanted the 
Brook Club in exclusive public favor. 
Lopez, they say, showed he was as 
clever a business man as a conductor 
by taking a third interest in Arrow- 
head. However, one sees quite as 
many gay parties of men and smartly 
gowned women dining—and after- 
ward—at the Brook, and I do not 
think you will find either establish- 
ment on the wrong side of the ledger 
when it comes to the end of the 
month. 


HE Honorable George is most 
annoyed because all of the out- 
side men are wearing white linen 
plus-fours or white flannels and blaz- 
ers. He would have worn his mono- 
cle in protest, but a sweet young thing 
in a yellow sports frock beat him to 
that, too, so he has retired to Horse 
Haven with his four watches during 
the races. In the early mornings, 
however, he sits in one of the canoes 
on the lake—the red one. He tells 
me that Scott Harlan has another good 
Man o’ War colt named Point Breeze 
and Jimmy Rowe has two Whitney 
fillies—Termagant and an unnamed 
one by Whisk Broom—lInaugural that 

will bear more than watching. 
—Avupax MINor 
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Is your hair 
thick and strong? 


ROTECT it from those two 

common ills—dandruff and 
falling hair. Either of them, un- 
checked, leads to baldness! 


Yet you can restore your hair to 
health even if they have lorg been 
sapping its vigor, with this simple 
treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Just shake the bottle, with 
its convenient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic thoroughly into 
every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This quick daily care will give your 
hair new health and vigor. Dandruff 
infection will disappear. Invigorated 
scalp circulation will feed the hair to 
new growth. Your hair is worth the 
trouble! 


You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine in all drug ‘and department 
stores. Each bottle bears the signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red. Pinaud, In- 
corporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Parfumerie 
Ed, Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Another Marvel of Sci- 
ence—Don Juan Is Mis- 
treated — and Russia 
Makes a Lot of Back- 
ground 


T  Warner’s 
Theatre 

John Barrymore 
in “Don Juan,” 
and also the Vita- 
phone, have ar- 
rived. The lat- 
ter is a device to further the cause of 
talking pictures by synchronizing 
sound and action in a moving picture. 
What happens is that when a figure 
appears on the screen, whatever sound 
it makes comes through a loud speaker. 
In this endeavor the device is most suc- 
cessful, and probably very extraordi- 
nary, but beyond this synchronization 
there is nothing much to shout about. 
A photograph of Mr. Will Hays 
made a speech that in the hot and far 
reaches of the balcony was largely a 
blur of sound. Pictures of various 
noted fiddlers and songsters performed 
as befitted them, but the result seemed 
to lack the snap, or edge, of direct 
acoustics. The Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, via the loud speaker, accompanied 
first a picture of itself, and later Mr. 
Barrymore’s love-making, and left the 
impression that an orchestra not so 
good, but in the theatre, would be more 
pleasing than its secondhand efforts. 





FTER the heat and the Vita- 
phone, which lasted about an 
hour, had reduced me to the point of 
exhaustion John Barrymore was 
brought to view in what the subtitle 
announced as a story based on the Don 
Juan legend. The basis turned out to 
be slight. By very indifferent acting 
Mr. Barrymore depicted a farceur, an 
acrobat, a poser, and a super swords- 
man. In a word, a combination of 
every ham hero the screen has held. 

A prologue is attached to justify 
any ensuing evilness and preserve the 
moral sense of the far reaches of the 
nation. ‘The action is in Rome at the 
time of the Borgias and the initial 
action lays down the impression of 
Juan being a most efficient lover. 
Lucrezia Borgia makes a play for his 
affections but is balked by the Don 
sighting a goed girltind getting lofty 
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ENSHRINING 
OLD GEMS 


Qe. 


on 


In many a jewel box there 
are lovely, almost forgotten 


gems in old pleces long 
since demoded. These 


gems should be reset, in 

the distinguished UDALL 

& BALLOU manner— 
which glorifies and 


enshrines 


Usalls Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Ale Of 
FALL 


WINTER 


“St pays to buy 
where you buy in safety” 
A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers 6xclusively 
Fifth Ave. Bet.35-36 Sts., NewYork 
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THE 
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(arwick. 


65 West 54th St: 


N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 


SER 
J 


in his outlook on such affairs. He 
pursues the sweet young thing, Lucre- 
zia pursues him, and after a lengthy 
series of intrigues and climaxes he gal- 
lops with his true love into the sunset 
toward Spain and “happiness.” 

Mary Astor strikes the proper note 
of insipidity as Don Juan’s true love, 
and Estelle Taylor fails utterly to live 
up to a conception of Lucrezia Borgia. 
The rest of the cast does better. 
AS FOR the usual weekly output 

there can be neither moaning nor 
cheering. The Rivoli harbors “The 
Great Deception,” an adaptation of 
“The Yellow Dove,” that excellent 
thriller that appeared during the war. 
As I remember the book, the picture is 
faithfully done; but it does not 
achieve quite the same suspense, though 
it has extracted as much as possible. It 
is a tale of spying and counter spying 
that will neither bore nor thrill, but it 
will serve if your time hangs heavy. 
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ORINNE GRIFFITH is at the 

Strand in “Into Her Kingdom.” 
It is one of those plots of the de- 
throned Russian Grand Duchess, and 
how the serf wooed her, and won her 
love. There are moments of impos- 
sibility in it that make it unworthy of 
your consideration. Miss Griffith is 
satisfactory doing what she does, and 
Einar Hanson as the son of the soil 
is a lad personable above the average. 
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HE Capitol has a picture called 

for no apparent reason “The 
Duchess of Buffalo.” Russia is again 
the scene of action of a not very fun- 
ny comedy with Constance Talmadge 
as the heroine. The story is of a dan- 
cer who draws to herself the hon- 
orable notice of a lieutenant of 
dragoons, and the less worthy wishes 
of a Grand Duke. There are com- 
plications, and mistaken identities of 
slight interest, and some delineations 
of what psychologists call the sex im- 
pulse that are not too tasty. Don’t 
bother with it. 


“Distinguished 
Apartment 
Hotel 





OWADAYS, house- 
keeping need not be 
housekeeping at all. Even 
so startling a paradox finds 
justification in The W AR- 
WICK. For its dining salon 
—its ball and banquet 
rooms—and its large staff 
of servants—will reduce the 
many problems of house- 
keeping to the simple joy 
“ H, BABY,” at the Colony has of home-making. 
been falsely advertised as hav- 

ing a multitude of laughs. It fea- 
tures the wasted efforts of Madge 
Kennedy, and a midget vaudevillian 
named Little Billy who shows himself 
as a fight manager, and a child imper- 
sonator. Sprinkled in it are, also, 
Madison Square Garden, several 
Broadway and newspaper celebrities, 
and a prize fight. You can safely let 
this go by also. —O. C. 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
LEASING NOW — Plans on request 
Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. F. Miller 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INc. 


20 East 48th Street 


Vanderbilt 0031 
Representative on Premises 
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THE 
ART 
GALLERIES 


Walk Up Three Flights 
and See Three Good 


Americans 





Y way of increasing enrollment 
perhaps, the Art Students League 

has thrown together a small show for 
all those faithful who are in town 
and need a little art now and then. 
Our greatest complaint against the 
show would be that it is too meager; 
two of the three artists, we think, are 
first water, but they have only two or 
three canvases each to represent them. 
Walt Kuhn, Thomas Benton, and 
John Carroll are the show. The last 
is somewhat new to us, though we 
must have seen his work in the mil- 
lions of pictures that have passed our 
way. We like his large portrait about 
ninety per cent. ‘There is a variant in 
the technique that worries us some- 
what; the hair is after the Marion 
Spore school, while the rest is painting. 
As for Benton, there is a study of 
some kind on the back of an old box 
which is not up to his better standard. 
He does have, though, one of his sour 
portraits which will give the faithful 
an idea of the things he loves to do. 
We wonder what they think of Benton 
abroad; after Will Rogers they would 


probably welcome Benton as portrayer | 


of the great American physiognomy. 

Walt Kuhn has a battle scene that 
we did not get. The attendant was 
asleep; we did not rouse him for an 
explanation. Perhaps battles are like 
that. We have never fought in one, 
that is, a foreign one. 

Kuhn does have one of his fine 
heads, and that is worth the climb. 
[t is of his earlier period and, we feel, 
at his peak. As we say, it is a pleasant 
show for those addicts who need their 
modern art in hot weather as well as 
cold. But we think in justice to the 
artists it should have been better select- 
ed. Perhaps they selected it themselves. 
\nd now if that attendant will move 
ver we will join him in that nap, and 
we hope no one wakes us until the 


cuns boom in the fall. —M. P. 
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: ~~ jae summer 

sunshine, cooled 

with northern breezes, 

and sprinkled with 

glittering bubbles — all 

ad deftly blended and 

oN bottled with water from 

rN Ni the White Rock Spring 

; if —this is White Rock 
Ginger Ale. 
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Botiled only at 
THE WHITE ROCK SPRING 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Th Ta iil 
faigfield 


72nd Street 
Just Off Central Park West 


ENS 


For Cultured Folk 


In charm of appointment, 
— of service and 
ocation amid exclusive 
West Side social life, the 
Fairfield exactly meets the 
needs of cultured people. 


Now Available 


A Few Choice Suites 


of One, Two or Three 
Rooms Unfurnished 


Each suite has an individual 
serving pantry, refrigera- 
tion, running ice water, 3 
to 5 closets—one cedar- 
lined; and each chamber has 
its own private bath. 


Maid service included in 
the lease relieves you of 
household cares and insures 
entire leisure. The delight- 
ful owner-managed restau- 
rant adds unbounded joy to 
the dinner hour, and solves 
the entertainment problem. 


Booklet on Request 
Apply at Offices 


20 West 72nd Street 


Telephone Trafalgar 3800 











MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Waltz Me Around 
Again, Willem 
UMMER has 
become the 
good old three- 


four time. This is 
Waltz Year, al- 
though orchestra 
leaders (as distin- 
guished from conductors) tell us that 
one way to clear the floor is to play 
a composition grounded on the famil- 
iar oom-pah-pah. Apparently, how- 
ever, our August music auditors like 
to snuggle in the Stadium or cuddle 
on the Campus or something begin- 
ning with M (we can’t think of the 
word), on the Mall or in the movies 
while the Philharmonic or Goldman’s 
Band or a cinema symphony intones 
Johann or possibly Oscar Strauss. 

Waltz fanciers have a singularly 
rich assortment of triple-time spe- 
cialists to divert them. Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten, at the Stadium, has ex- 
traordinary success in his treatment of 
waltzes, and he does not confine his 
efforts to the works of Johann Strauss. 
He has brought to light and open air 
the efforts of Allan Lincoln Langley, 
by far the ablest of native waltz 
makers, and he can make an inciden- 
tal waltz, such as the charming ex- 
cerpt in Schelling’s “Victory Ball,” 
stand out in its true character. Deli- 
cacy and a touch of morbidezza are the 
graces which the popular Willem be- 
stows on ballroom whirls and their 
derivatives. 





4 


R. GOLDMAN’S approach to 
the waltz is somewhat more 
vigorous than Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s, 
but Mr. Goldman has no canorous cel- 
lo section massed at his right hand. 
He does not range far from the Jo- 
hann Strauss tradition, and were 
N.Y.U. or Central Park a huge danc- 
ing pavilion, Goldman’s Band could 
supply a stirring background. 

If “The Waltz Dream” is still 
available at the Capitol Theatre, there 
is a fruity display of waltz music go- 
ing on at Fifty-first Street and Broad- 
way. Mr. Mendoza can exploit the 
sweets of the Strausses entrancingly, 
and he knows that the secret of waltz 
playing is to linger almost impercep- 
tibly on the first note of each measure 
of accompaniment. 

By the way, this may be the first 
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Flat Hunting 


Every year, the return from 
the country is attended by the 
strain and confusion of search- 
ing for a home . . . And even 
when an apartment is found, 
one must still suffer the incon- 
venience of getting established. 

More and more New Yorkers 
are finding “the game isn’t 
worth the candle.” They are 
buying apartment homes in 
the city, forever freeing them- 
selves from the trials and trib- 
ulations of flat hunting... . 
And many of them are surprised 
to find that they can own an 
apartment at 1172 Park Ave- 
nue for 25% less than the rent 
they have been paying in the 
same neighborhood. 


ee 
ParK AVENUE 


Corner of 93rd Street 


100% Cooperative 
Ownership 


TypicaL Prices 


11 Rooms—5 Baths 
$22,000 to $41,000 
12 Rooms—5 Baths 
$34,000 to $45,000 


ALSO 
Two Maisonettes 


Provision for Electric refrigeration 
in all apartments 


At the Highest Point on 
Park Avenue 


Light and Air on all sides 


A broad view sweeps from East 
River to Central Park 


Easily accessible from Wall Street 
or Midtown Districts 


Ready this summer 


Plans, specifications and a detailed 
schedule of prices will be supplied to 
those interested upon request. 


An agent's office has been established 
on the premises where elevators are in 
commission for the easy inspection of 
apartments. The office is open every 
day, including Sunday. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
Douglas] Elliman & [o. 


Plaza 9200 


Plans by Rosario CanDELA 
Builder, Micnaet E. Paterno 


15 East 497TH STREET 
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discussion of the waltz that has not 
included a quotation from Byron’s re- 
nowned strophe on the subject. We 
can’t remember it. 


NEW RECORDS 


Plenty of Piano and 
Some Paddling 


HO recalls 
the primitive 
records that were 
prefaced by spo- 
ken  announce- 
ments? And the 
good old-fashioned 
piano-accompanied tenor and baritone 
duets, with talk squeezed between cho- 
ruses? They’re back. Okeh’s “Hi Ho 
the Merrio,” doubled with“ The Pump 
Song,” sung by the Happiness Boys, 
with Justin Ring helping (what’s be- 
come of Dave? ), might have been is- 
sued in 1904. And Columbia lets Phil- 
lips Carlin of WEAF “announce” the 
brilliant doubling of “Step on the 
Blues” and “Kitty’s Kisses” by the 
Ipana Troubadors. Will radio take 
the phonograph back to its infancy? 
The check list for this week-end 
or thereabouts follows: 

WHEN THE Rep Rep Rosin and 
Att I Want To Do. The Singing 
Sophomores ‘are at their brightest in 
these vocal fox-trots. Ed. Smalle’s 
latest vocalise is on “Doedoedoe.” 
(Columbia) 

Bye Bye BLAcKBIRD and Apora- 
BLE. Hardly seems possible, but Nick 
Lucas, who croons these ditties, doesn’t 
imitate Ukulele Ike. His light guitar 
is reinforced by a lighter piano. 
(Brunswick) 

VALENCIA and BarceLona. No, 
we don’t like “Valencia,” and “Bar- 
celona” is from the same omelet; but 
Fred Rich and Alan Moran play two 
pianos well enough to make them 
sound almost good. (Columbia) 

Tue Girv Frienp and THE BLuE 
Room. But if you happen also not to 
like the Spanish, here are two piano 
pips, played by Arden and Ohman and 
their orchestra. (Brunswick) 

Lucky Day and Biack Borrtom. 
Charming orchestrations of the “Scan- 
dals” hits, smartly performed by How- 
ard Lanin and his friends. (Columbia) 

Do You Be.ieve 1n Dreams? 
and I’m Lonety WirnHout You. 
Canoe records, the Commanders pad- 
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21 EAST 52 *%* STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 


N. AUGHT but the “Cares” are lacking. 
With one fell swoop The Berkshire 
banishes that town house care— Location. 
(For there is none more convenient, or 
more exclusive, than the sunny North- 
west corner of 52nd Street and Madison.) 

A like fate befalls the Servant Prob- 
lem. (For the Berkshire, under the able 
direction of Mr. Martin Sweeny, engages 
your servants and supervises all their 
ministrations to your comfort.) 

Your suite may be of one, two, three, 
four or more generously proportioned 
rooms. Furnished by B. Altman & Co. 
Or, if you prefer, the furnishings may be 
your own. 

And everything—maid and valet 
service—electric light and refrigeration— 
meal service in rooms—is included in 


your rental... . Ready October rst. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


Representative on premises, 


FEAse 3c ELLIMAN unc 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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4 Make ready 


now—for Fall 


Do not make the mistake that 
many did last year .. make sure of 
your accommodations at The 
SHELTON by moving in right away 


NFORTUNATELY, only a 

limited number of residential 
guests can be accommodated, even in 
a building the size of The SHELTON. 
Last year many made their applica- 
tions too late and there was nothing 
we could do about it. Avoid the 
possibility of disappointment by 
making your reservations now—or 
better, move in at once. 


To live at the SHELTON is to en- 
joy the best there is in New York life 


Yet living here, with all its comfort 
and luxury—its complete hotel 
service—costs no more for beauti- 
fully furnished rooms and suites than 
for similar sized unfurnished accom- 
modations elsewhere in this desirable 


neighborhood. 


Residential guest privileges not to be 
found in any other hotel in the city 
consist of the use of a modern 
gymnasium, a championship size 
swimming pool, squash courts, bowl- 
ing alleys, a fully stocked library, 
game rooms, lounges, a roof garden 
and solarium. In addition, The 
SHELTON Shop, a miniature de- 
partment store, has been in- 
stalled for the accommoda- 
tion of our guests. 


Write for illustrated leaflet 


The 
SHELTON 


49th St. and Lexington 
New York 


In the heart of the city 
convenient to everything 








WirHout You. Mike Markel’s Or- 
chestra turns the best of the Meller 
tunes into an amusing fox-trot. Can’t 
escape the other tune, but it’s good. 
(Okeh) 

On.ty You anp Lonety ME and 
I Love Her. Ben Bernie’s boys at 
their best. One side of this gives this 
department particular pleasure, but 
why get personal? (Brunswick) 

Just a Lrrrte Dance and IF I 
Knew Tp Finp You. Unusually 
straightforward dance stuff, with vir- 
tuoso bits tucked in, by the Okeh Syn- 
copators. (Okeh) 

KatinkKA and _ Harp-to-Ger- 
Gertie. Giggly affairs for expert 
dancers. Olsen Katinkas and the 
Commanders get Gertie. (Victor) 

—R. A. S. 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because during a summer hot spell 
as I alighted from a bus by the Wal- 
dorf, whose open-windowed dining 
room overlooks the Avenue, I saw a 
conductor leave his bus for a moment 
and run to one of these windows, 
where a ceremonious waiter poured 
a glass of water from a silver pitcher 
and leaned out to hand it to him. 

—LILLiANn PEFFER 


Because I do believe in signs and so 
I was allured, when walking through 
a department store, by a placard read- 
ing “Bathing Accessories” into in- 
vestigating the wares on the table 
beneath. The display was one of 
single-piece bathing suits. Five min- 
utes later, riding up Fifth Avenue, 
my roving eyes fell upon a shop whose 
window was labeled “Collection of 
Old Maps.” Below hung a picture of 
George Washington. —C. P. 


Because, when I was crossing 
Fourth Avenue from Gramercy Park 
with a steamship folder in hand, the 
Traffic Officer cheerily sang to me in 
a brilliant baritone, “Sailing, sailing, 
over the bounding main”; and every 
morning since has started my day right 
by a jolly “Good morning, Conquer- 
or!” whether I felt up to the part or 
not. —Leon L. CoLLver 


Because when we asked for a few 
limes in a Fifth Avenue store where 
sodas are only fifty cents apiece, a 
salesman in a cutaway and a white- 
faced waistcoat raised his arched eye- 
brows and grandly said: “Limes, sir? 
Yes, sir. Right this way, sir. Follow 
me, sir, to our Lime Department.” 


—H. G. Canna 
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“THE Story OF PHILosopnry,” 
is hailed by critics as a book 

for the years and known by 
book-sellers as the leader on 
_ non-fiction best-seller 
ist. 


THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


by WILL DURANT 


§ The lives and opinions of 
SOCRATES « ARISTOTLE 
PLATO « KANT - BACON 
SPINOZA « VOLTAIRE - 
SPENCER -+ SCHOPEN- 
HAUER « NIETZSCHE « 
LOCKE « CROCE « BERG- 
SON « RUSSELL + JAMES 
SANTAYANA + DEWEY. 


g A Fact : “The Story of Phil- 
osophy” is the best-selling 
non-fiction book in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and 
other cities throughout the 
country. This is why: 


gq “Exciting”. 
— HEeywoop Broun 
gq “A liberal education.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle 
g “Just what I’ve been hunt- 
ing for for 44 years.” — 
HENpRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


@ “Thoroughly scholarly, 
thoroughly useful, human 
and readable.” 

—Joun DEWEY 

@ “The profoundest story our 
race can tell, full of wonder 
and delight.”—JoHn Macy 


@ “Fascinating . . .«. a week 
with ‘The Story of Philoso- 
phy’ is easily worth a year 
with the average college 
professor.” 

— Stuart P. SHERMAN 

@“A book thus brilliantly 
written is far more than a 
tour de force. It will be en- 
joyed by both experts and 
amateurs.” 

— Boston Transcript 

@ “Durant brings that refresh- 
ment to the general reader 
which was so notable in the 
writing of William James; 
as a biographer he has some- 
thing of the ifts of Lytton 
Strachey.”—New York Times 


@ “Where Addison failed, Du- 
rant has succeeded. He has 
humanized philosophy. He 
has made it live and dance 
and sing. It is a fit compan- 
ion for Wells’s ‘Outline of 
History’. ... Fascinating... 
Brilliant... Human.” 

— Henry Hazuirt, 
The New York Sun 
gq “Masterly, brilliant.” 
— Philadelphia Record 
@ “Vivacious and readable.” 
— Atlantic Monthly 

g “Durant is Strachey to the 
Queen of Sciences.” 

—The New Republic 

g “Anexcellent book. Durant 
handles his material very 
adroitly, and never fails to 
be both clear and interest- 
ing.” —American Mercury 

vo si es, 21 full-page 

5 a ee at all book nm 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
New York 
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WITH AUNT ANNABELLE 
IN HER PHAETON 


' , YOULD I take Aunt Anna- 
belle for a drive up Fifth 
Avenue? Would I? Well, 

let me tell you one doesn’t lightly 
refuse a request of Aunt Annabelle’s; 
so I legged it out to the barn, dusted 
out the old phaeton, and away we 
started up the Avenue. Ned, the off 
horse, fell down twice before we had 
passed Altman’s, where we tried in 
vain to get him a sun hat with a 
sponge in it, and this caused Betsy, 
on the nigh side, to develop a weird, 
hysterical wheeze. By the time we had 
got up to Forty-fifth Street the right 
rear wheel was in pretty bad shape, 
so we pulled into Dan Twickle’s. 

Dan _ is, without question, the 
world’s worst wheelwright; and as 
usual, he was comfortably intoxicated, 
making a horrible job of the wheel. 

While the going from now on was 
a bit choppy, we managed to get op- 
posite Charlie Thorley’s at Forty- 
ninth Street, when Aunt Annabelle 
spotted his window boxes of flowers, 
and without a word she was out of 
the phaeton helping herself to his 
rhododendrons and wistaria. To my 
wild expostulations she replied with 
much anger: “Things have come to 
a pretty pass, I must say, if a body 
can’t pick a few flowers by the road. 

When we had gotten under way 
again Aunt Annabelle noticed Betsy, 
the nigh horse, had lost her rear 
shoes. Well, sir, what a time we 
had of it buying new ones! We 
finally got a very good-looking silver 
pair at Cartier’s, but the man who 
came out and put them on met with 
considerable trouble. He and Aunt 
Annabelle exchanged heated words, 
and lots of folks gathered around us, 
halting the traffic. Officer Murphy 
had his hands full _ straighten- 
ing things out, but after the dust 
cleared away, he came over and start- 
ed a long tirade. Aunt Annabelle 
struck him with her sunshade, which 
act drew hearty cheers from Hick- 
son’s mannequins, who had lined the 
open windows. I received a summons 
to appear in court which simply ruined 
my day, and turning Ned and Betsy 
around we headed homeward. 

“But we didn’t get to examine the 
cans on the sugar maples at Fifty-ninth 
Street,” objected Aunt Annabelle. 

“Please,” I whimpered. ‘Perhaps 
some other day!” Aunt Annabelle 
sulked all the way home. 


—CHARLEs W. MacGrecor 
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You Don’t Know 
New York 


until you know the 


Majestic dyotel 
RESTAURANTS 


CSPARKLING life and gaiety, or quiet 
seclusion if you prefer — you can suit %» 
your changing moods at the Majestic, 
favorite stopping place of experienced 
travelers, a cosmopolitan institution. 


Smart folk and the more conservative find 
it equally attractive in its unique location 
and delightful atmosphere of clever refine- 
ment. 


Big comfortable rooms, all outside ex- 
posure—and Central Park just across the 
way. Just outside the roar of traffic, but 
convenient to everything worth while. 


You'll appreciate the courteous service 
and thoughtful attention. Make reserva- 
tions in advance whenever possible. 


Gila orn, 


President 


Two West 72d Street, New York 
Entire Block Facing Central Park 


Telephone Endicott 1900 


THE HOTEL MAJESTIC, 
Central Park West at 72d St., 
New York City. 


Without obligating me, please send me floor 
plans and information as to arrangements for a 


ee people. 


New Yorker 









































yr tev YORER/ 
ARE PROPLEWHO 
Di[CRMINATE 


—they will enjoy the at- 
mosphere of 1125 Park 
Avenue. 


—they will appreciate 
the marked refinements 
...the well-proportioned 
rooms...the generous 
closet space...real fresh 
air and daylight. 


—they will find best of 
all a minute perfection 
of detail that only veter- 
an owners and builders 
could produce...owners 
who, like themselves,are 
New Yorkers who dis- 


criminate. 
6,8 &9 ROOMS 
eae 


JULIUS TISHMAN 
& SONS, INC. 
285 Madison Avenue 


+[AT 90th STREET ]+ 


1125 PARKAV 
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upon the firmer turf of Forest Hills 
it seemed to me the issue would be 
close and hard fought, and indeed had 
Miss Ryan been in condition to with- 
stand several three-set matches in suc- 
cession in the intense heat of last Au- 
gust, we might possibly have seen a 
new champion crowned. Despite 
much talk of upsets and reversals of 
form and other silly statements, there 
was nothing more of a surprise in her 
victory at Seabright, this month, than 
there was last summer. Given her 
chop, than which no stroke could be 
better suited to the heavy, yielding 
surface of the turf upon the Jersey 
coast, there was nothing at all of an 
upset in the result. Surprising only 
was the ease with which it was ac- 
complished. 

For the only struggle was in the 
first set. For a moment it seemed as 
though Miss Wills might indeed with 
her speed worry Miss Ryan as she 
worried the great Suzanne last year 
at Cannes. But old tactician that she 
is, Miss Ryan mixed her shots with 
great effect. She drove, she chopped, 
she returned a soft sliced backhand 
that hung upon the turf and did not 
come up to meet Miss Will’s racket. 
And once she had stowed away the 
first set, the issue was not long in 
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THE TENNIS COURTS 


The Logic of a Logical Contend- 
er — More About Miss Ryan 


fhe deter last year in ‘_}, &. doubt. In the second set Miss 
"Ce ° 
these columns, I ven- Ste \ Wills won but one game, 
tured to suggest that Miss ai and though she was unlucky 
Elizabeth Ryan had the VV, not to take another upon her 
game to defeat her fellow Dit service when she led at for- 
Californian, nor was I in SA ty—fifteen, the match end- 
the least surprised when she ~ -“=" ed and she was again a loser 
did so at Seabright in 1925. Even in straight sets to the second ranking 


player in the United States. 


F ALL tennis players in the 
world, I think Elizabeth Ryan 
is the most unfortunate. She was un- 
lucky to be a fine player at a time 
when there was one still greater, one 
who far outclassed her in every im- 
portant tournament in Europe. Sev- 
eral years ago, you may remember, 
she Was close to a victory over Su- 
zanne in a terrific three-set match at 
Wimbledon; actually she so exhaust- 
éd the champion that a default was in 
order, and Miss Ryan was forced to 
stand helplessly by while inferior play- 
ers worked their way through without 
a struggle. 

I well remember watching her 
beat the girl who was Miss Kitty Mc- 
Kane pretty much all one winter upon 
the Riviera, yet she met the English 
girl that spring on her best day at 
Wimbledon and went down to de- 
feat in a close match. 

Last summer she was unlucky not 
to be her best physically for the na- 
tional singles championships at Forest 
Hills; the heat to one accustomed to 
the damp and chilly summers of Eng- 
land was a tremendous handicap that 
few observers visualized. And then 
this spring at Wimbledon a bad cold 
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robbed her of half her effectiveness. 

Even during her match last week 
at Seabright there was a moment when 
I wondered whether she was really 
going to grasp the Seabright Bowl. 
At forty—fifteen in the last game, 
five to one and a set on her side of the 
scoreboard, she had a smash that hit 
the net and rolled back onto her side. 
One could imagine her feelings as she 
watched the ball trickle into her court. 
She lost the next point. Was tragedy 
waiting upon the fringe of triumph? 
But no, gathering herself together she 
stormed the net, won the advantage on 
a finely placed volley, and the match 
on an error of her adversary’s. 


AP so it goes. She may not be 
victorious this week at Forest 
Hills; unquestionably the firm hard 
surface is less suited to her tricky 
game, to those subtle drop shots that 
tuck themselves away in such an ex- 
asperating manner so close to the net. 
But her chances are good, very good, 
nevertheless. She has the game to 
bother the national champion, to up- 
set the trajectory and the timing of 
those superb drives from Miss Wills’ 
racket. Whether she will again be 
successful, we must wait a few days 
to see. Whoever wins, however, should 
they both reach the finals, will earn 
a fine victory, and it should be a 
match not to forget in many a long 


iss wee 


NOT 50 MANY PARADES 


OR, A VOTER’S COMPLAINT 


A local, domestic, indigenous curse— 

And one that the Times should get 
letters about 

Is the way our Department of Fire 
will rehearse 

When you can’t see the smallest of 
fires to put out. 


Their tocsins and sirens abysmally 
whine 

And the taxis are turned to the rim 
of the curb 

At eight and eleven, at seven and 
nine— 

And I firmly believe that they try to 
disturb. 


They tear off your coat-tails and scare 
the police, 

They make of your slumber a night- 
mare of ire, 

And I stoutly maintain that the nui- 
sance should cease 

Unless the Department’s en route to 


a fire. —P. G. W. 

















THREE WORDS 
THAT MAY ADD YEARS 
TO YOUR LIFE 


You are the average man or woman. You want to live a long 
and active life. You want to prolong the years of your earn- 
ing power to the uttermost. 


Get Yourself Examined 


Don’t worry about your health. Don’t watch yourself live. 
But, on the other hand, don’t bury your head in the sand 
like an ostrich and simply hope for the best. ‘Watch out.” 


Get Yourself Examined 


About 300,000 men over twenty years of age will die in this 
country this year of heart-disease, kidney-disease, apoplexy, 
cancer and tuberculosis. Who will they be? Certainly not 
many of the men who protected themselves by a yearly 
physical examination. 


Get Yourself Examined 


Remember that the human machine does not run down like 
a clock. It generally breaks down. It is the constant strain 
at some already weakened spot that generally causes the 
smash-up. Find out your weak spots. If you take good care 
of your human machine it will take good care of you. 


Get Yourself Examined 


The Life Extension Institute was organized to provide you 
with a critical physical examination of your whole life and 
body for the purpose of discovering any unfavorable factors 
which may be causing a present lowered condition of your 
health or threatening your future health. 


Get Yourself Examined 


The founders of the Institute believe that fifteen to twenty 
years can be added to the average life by following out the 
system which it advocates. Since the Institute was organized 
over 400,000 men and women have taken its health examina- 
tions, and knowledge of the Institute’s scientific work has 
reached into every part of the world. No medical treatment 
is undertaken by the Institute. Back of the Institute’s scien- 
tific policy is the Hygiene Reference Board of leading physi- 
cians, scientists and public health authorities. 


Get Yourself Examined 


The Institute’s examinations are available at its head offices 
in New York, Boston or Chicago, or in the subscriber’s home 
town or city. Write, telephone, or visit the Institute for fur- 
ther information and for its free booklet, ‘‘How to Live Long.”’ 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 


Send me, free of charge, further information about your health services 
and your free book,‘‘How to Live Long,’’and other free reprints on health 
and hygiene. 
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New 


Travel Coats 


with smart, 
well-tatlored lines 


HE kind of coats 

you slip into with 
one gesture; the kind 
you can throw over 
your arm without a 
wrinkle, the kind you 
can subject to dust, rain 
and hard wear with 
composure—such are 
the Tailored Woman 
Travel Coats for Fall! 
Simply cut? Of course! 
Finely tailored? Un- 
mistakably! Distin- 
guished of line? Em- 
phatically so! 


Cue coat illustrated hasthe‘*French 
shoulder,’” which largely explains its 
smooth lines and excellent fit. It has 
a luxurious beaver collar, too. In 


grey or tan tweeds $ 12 8.00 


and well worth 


THE 
TAILORED 
WOMAN 


632 FIFTH AVENUE at soth ST. 
Opposite the Cathedral 


Taig aad 

















THE THEATRE 


Prop Misogyny and a 
Iittered What Not 


HERE was one surprise for me 

in “No More Women,” a comedy 
by Samuel Shipman and Neil Twomey 
at the Ambassador Theatre. The 
first-act curtain rises on the living 
room of Mel Hardy’s lodge and over 
the door is a sign DAMN THE WOMEN. 
I said to myself, “That sign will be 
down when the curtain goes up on 
the last act”; but I was wrong. The 
removal of the sign is part of the 
capitulation of the hero, and naturally 
that can’t take place until the middle 
of the last act. Common sense should 
have told me as much. 

“No More Women,” as you may 
have guessed, has for its central joke 
Mel Hardy’s misogyny, a misogyny 
just about as convincing as Kzki’s pu- 
rity. Besides this it has the teeny- 
weeny hell joke, and the great, big 
damn joke. In addition it offers com- 
edy of character, for instance, the sex- 
confident lady (Nana Bryant), the 
sex-confident man (Charles Bickford), 
the Indian butler’s Indian wife whose 
only English is “I luff you” and 
whose only apparent excuse for being 
in the play is to exploit that convulsing 
conception, and last but not least, in 
sides at any rate, it has the cute, cute 
girl (Mildred McLeod). 

I can’t decide whether Miss Mc- 
Leod isn’t cute enough for the part 
or the part is too cute for any living 
creature, but there is some flaw in the 
combination. Miss McLeod plays a 
waif of the plains (is it plains in 
Wyoming? my geography was always 
sketchy) who cutely twists about her 
cute little finger the rest of the cast. 

The threadbare material of “No 
More Women” is stretched indecently 
thin except toward the end of the 
second act, when Mr. Shipman (at 
least so one suspects) in his réle of 
master craftsman has stitched together 
several layers with a better effect. 

The master craftsmanship has nod- 
ded, however, in allowing such mo- 
ments as this: At one point the hero- 
ine leaves the stage with her father— 
Oh, she’s awfully cute with her 
father! She swears at him awfully 
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Arithmetic 


ls Rai 
60 seconds make a minute and 

60 minutes make an hour and 

60 hours make 23 days and 


that is the time the suburban 
New Yorker spends each 
month en route to his office. 


Add days to your month 
and years to your life by 
living within five minutes of 
office, shopping and theatre 
districts. 





1 & 2 rooms with serving 
pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. i 


Hotel 
WHITE 


Direction Oscar Wintrab 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 


@. 305 Lexington Avenue, 
adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 






















Autumn Term 


The JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON- 
ROBERT MILTON SCHOOL 


of the THEATRE and DANCE 
Begins September 14th, 1926 


Drama, Scenic and Costume Design 

Musical Comedy Playwriting 

Stage Direction and Management 
also 

Classes in every type of Dancing 
cow 


Comprehensive courses under 
distinguished instructors, with 
exceptional opportunities for 
professional engagements. 














ow 
For Particulars and Prospectus address 
General Manager 
128-130 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 4524 
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cutely! Did I tell you? She is absent 
during three brief speeches and re- 
turns to report that she has bound 
up his foot, given him some medicine, 
and got him to lie down on the bed, 
and he’s drowsed off. With time 
passing as fast as that I was prepared 
when the sex-confident man emerged 
from the self-confident lady’s room 
to see him dandling twins. “No More 
Women” is another play into which 
no child could be born singly. 

Just to date the dialogue a little, 
let me give you some quotations. The 
hero, standing in the doorway, says: 
“The sky seems studded with gems. 
A night like this makes me feel like 
a poet.” To this his friend replies: 
“A night like this makes me feel like 
hell.” The little gamine heroine re- 
marks to the hero: “Dogs always like 
me. It’s too bad you aren’t a dog.” 

To this opus Charles Bickford con- 
tributes an irritatingly good perform- 
ance. 


“ IC-NAX of 1926,” a revue at 

the Cort, is a strange conglom- 
eration of acts. Except for its com- 
edy it represents Broadway at its most 
unsophisticated, and one must love 
Broadway pretty deeply to suffer that 
spectacle gladly. It is cheaply put on, 
and most of its costumes make you 
feel like exclaiming, “Oh, what won- 
ders the girls have done with that 
cheesecloth!” In fact, if Broadway 
had a Sunday school “Nic-Nax of 
1926” would be its cantata. 

At times “Nic-Nax” definitely and 
unconsciously crosses the line into 
burlesque, as in a setting for The 
Sun Kissed the Rose Good-bye, 
which is composed of a brick pillar 
from which sprouts one faintly laven- 
der poppy and about which the chorus 
is hunched into the semblance of a 
circular bed of tremendous daisies. 

The closing number of the first part 
simply outgilds the Beatrice Lillie of 
“March, March, April, May and 
June” by offering in dead earnestness 
a song of which the words, bawled 
very belligerently, are “Sesquicenten- 
nial! Sesquicentennial! Oh, Sesqui- 
centennial!” 

Yet with all these faults there’s 
something likable about “Nic-Nax of 
1926.” So I Hear is an excellent 
sketch. Estelle Hunt is almost always 
funny. Humpty Dumpty is a good 
song. Love Pirates crackles with 
nifties which aren’t so bad. Don’t 
quote me as saying so, but between 
laughing at it and with it I had a 
good time. —CHARLEs BRACKETT 
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Today as in 1856 
The World’s Finest 


y Yi, i/ 
MY Yj, , 
| | y Pipe 
| Heol E EVENTY years of Old World 
J craftsmanship are reflected in 
every Loewe Briar you buy today. 


Without ‘‘trick’’ attachment ; hand- 
made throughout; classic in design; 
secretly processed over a longer 
period of time than any other pipe 
made—the Loewe today,as in 1856, 
is the world’s finest pipe. Obtain- 
able in America only'at the more 
exclusive clubs and the better hotels 
and tobacconists. Featured, among 
other places, at 
St uyvesant Cigar Co.— 38s Madiscn /t¢. 
Reinhard Bros.—29 Maiden Lane 
Trinity Cigar Co.—111 Broadway 
Brooks Bros.—New York 


—and, of course, at 
vour own club 









LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 














Fashions 


in Faces / 


yronay, the fashion in faces is per- 
fect individualism... with one all- 
pervading characteristic . .. YOUTH. 
The fresh charm of youth... the delicate, 
unlined complexion ... the firm, clear-cut 
profile... typify the modern trend! From 
twenty to fifty and ad infinitum ...fem- 
ininity clings to the charm of YOUTH. 


ye the salon of Helena Rubinstein, 
premier beauty-scientist, the world 
of fashion wends its way to learn the 
secret of retaining youth indefinitely. 


Beauty Counsellors, personally trained 
by Helena Rubinstein, are constantly in 
attendance. A professional diagnosis is 
made of each visitor’s needs...and the 
correct daily procedure of caring for each 
individual skin is recommended. 


This service is entirely complimentary. 


Valaze Beauty preparations and Salon 
Treatments are provided for every type 
of skin and contour... and special atten- 
tion is given to the correction of enlarged 

ores, sallowness, wrinkles, crow’s-feet, 
Piackheads, freckles, tan, acne, sagging 
contours, and all marring blemishes! 


F For this time of the year, we highly rec- iS 
ommend Valaze Ligquidine—a beauty | 
lotion for correcting oiliness and shine | 
(especially on nose and chin) ...and for 
freshening and cleansing the skin after | 
a dusty motor trip. 240 = 


Dry skins will gain an exquisite smooth- 
mess and transparency from Valaze | 
Snow Lotion in liquid powder form. 

I 1.00. Another delightful summer toil- | 
‘\ etry is Valaze Bath Talcum. 1.50 











At the better stores, or order direct 


Nelona Rucbin Hein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 
PARIS LONDON 
NEWPORT BOSTON 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA NEWARK, N. J. 
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AS TO MEN 
Cooling Reflections—A 


Luxurious Kimono — 
True Democracy 
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mow is the 
time for all 
good college men 
to strike father for 
the price of a rac- 
coon coat. A man 
with the moral 
courage to wear one 
of the _ darned 
things is sufficiently 
strong-minded __ to 
take advantage of 
the August fur sales. The rest of 
us, however, had best turn our at- 
tention to less torrid matters. At 
Stern’s, for instance, they are selling 
white broadcloth shirts with collar at- 
tached for only two dollars. They 
are seemingly well cut, with long- 
pointed collars and button-over, single 
cuffs. The broadcloth is of excellent 
quality. 





OYLE & BLACK at 45 West 

Forty-sixth Street, display an 
imposing collection of summery four- 
in-hands at one dollar each. Some, 
in solid pastel shades, are in my opin- 
ion particularly good. If novelty is 
what you are after, you may do worse 
than purchase two or three of their 
washable flannel, striped four-in- 
hands. These also, in a pleasing se- 
lection of pastel combinations, are 
priced at one dollar. Doyle & Black 
owe a good bit of their patronage to 
actors (who, although greatly ma- 
ligned by the laity, are really a very 
decently dressed lot) and are famous 
for their custom-made shirts. Some 
of these are priced as low as six dol- 
lars, and none of them is really ex- 
pensive. 


T THE risk of appearing to 
have developed an insane passion 

for dressing gowns, I must call your 
attention to a really unusual item of- 
fered by Saks-Fifth Avenue: a kimono 
of cream-colored Ninghai silk, the 
entire back of which is embellished 
with a huge, conventionalized dragon, 


in white embroidery. This Ninghai 


silk is a coarse, rather heavy material 
resembling Shantung, 


but rougher 
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“The strongest ‘and ‘most ins’ 
ever been told, st in piring drama that has 


“*It opened andther 
opment, e new era of motion picture devel- 
1 theme of sex lure . 


Quin 
“No one should fail to call at the "Rialto during its 


The Qnest film of the last few years.’ 
‘One of the most pues poe we have ever seen.’ 
“Go to the Rialto on see the most perfect motion 
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SEE! 


what they say about 


VARIETY 


A Paramount Picture 


with EMIL JANNINGS 
and LYA DE PUTTI 


ordaunt Hall—Times 
ileen Creelman—American 
- no itty censorshi 

Martin--Wot 

—E > 
truly great picture has come to B’way. oe 
it.’ Dorothy Herzog—M irror. 
J. S. Cohn, Jr. —Sun. 
arrtett Underhill—Herald Trib 


ure I have ever seen.”” Palmer Smtth—Eve. World 


AT THE REFRIGERATED 


RIALTO 


BROADWAY & 42nd STREET 
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The highest standard of ser- 
vice, complete in every detail, 
is immediately available 
throughout the twenty-four 
hours of the day. 

Breakfasts, luncheonsand din- 
ners are served in the apart- 
ments without extra charge 
for room service. 

This Fallthere will beavailable 
for lease in PARK LANE a 
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few desirable apartments, t 
either furnished or unfur- ¢ 
nished, from which a compre- ‘| 


hensiveselection may bemade. 0 


AMERICA'S FINEST I 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 
299 PARK AVENUE > 
N B&W YORK e~;~ry 





Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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and as strong as canvas. ‘The price 
(this is best of all) is twenty-five dol- 
lars—a mere pittance for so magnifi- 
cent a creation. Incidentally, if you 
don’t care for the tan kimono, you 
will have a choice of several different 
colors within a week or so. 





M*. SCOUT in England informs 
me that, at the Eton-Harrow 
cricket match at Lords, everybody 
wore a bat-wing tie of shepherd’s plaid 
with his morning coat. These bat- 
wings clung to the old butterfly shape, 
which, despite rumors to the contrary, 
has not been outmoded by the elongat- 
ed, narrow bat-wing. —BowLeErR 


INAND ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Fragile Bits from For- 
eign Shores—Summer 
Coverings 


WO brothers 

of the Benello 
family of Venice 
t have installed with 
: adequate magnifi- 
cence on Madison 
Avenue (No. 584, 
to be exact), that 
skill ful and fragile glass of iridescent 
shadows, which has been imported for 
arrogant New York from the golden 
splendor of decay that is Venice. Here 
you will find flowers of blue light that 
spring from the ceiling on curved 
stems of straw-yellow glass that can 
be seduced into your house for $150; 
pale yellow lilies, that grow on a ray 
of the moon, might follow for $140, 
while from one root three sturdy 
stems supporting little bulbous green 
cups would illumine your walls for 
$60. Transparent pink anemones 
grow large enough to become glass 
houses for fish, and can be bought 
without a mortgage for $20. Gladioli 
and even hollyhocks could be fed with 
water in tapering vases of blue and 
crimson translucence. Gardenias and 
camellias would be tempted to display 
their serene exotism on the subtly 
spreading palm of smoke-white glass, 
open to welcome them, and there is a 
black elliptical bubble ready to be 
filled with white roses. All these 
could be pressed into service by bribes 
of twenty-five, thirty, or fifty dollars. 
It is worth risking. 





HIS glass from Venice would, 
strangely enough, live in amity 
with the ceramics from Austria that 
are housed at Rena Rosenthal’s. Here 












JOULD any man brave the 
tears and disappointment of 
one who has her heart set upon 
the possession of an evening wrap 
of ermine ? 


Unenes & SONS 








One Family Management Since 1863 
546 FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses amen ssond 
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THEODORE TITZE 


Acknowledges with grateful appre- 
ciation the patronage of the socially 


which has established The 


Madison ~ within its first season — 


elect, 


as New York's premier hotel; where 
comfort, courtesy and cuisine meet 
the requirements of the most 
discriminating. 


Furnished or un‘urnished suites. 
Transtently or on lerm leases. 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
Telephone Regent 4000 
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THE GRIFFON 


This recently completed 15- 
story apartment is unsurpassed 
for luxurious comfort. Suites 


‘a 


rk 39th Street 


have wood-burning fireplaces, 
bath for each bedroom, and 
spacious closets. Smart private 
hotel features include an exqui- 
site restaurant; maid and valet 
service when desired. 
poe —< 
There are a few exceptionally 
choice apartments available for 
immediate or October occupancy 


4 & 6 Rooms 


One to Three Baths 
Completely Equipped Kitchens 


$2400 to $6000 
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Aly to Manager on Premises 








you may buy, for your black coffee, 
coffee-black cups with handles of 
curled pink and green leaves, and 
your afternoon tea would be exciting 
if poured from a pot whose highly 
glazed surface restrains the rust-pink, 
gray, and sand checkered irregularity 
of its pattern. These sets cost forty- 
eight and thirty-five dollars respective- 
ly and look unbreakable. And for a 
benevolent surveillance of one’s most 
cherished plants one may purchase for 
only four dollars the exquisitely 
wrought little porcelain Madonnas in 
draperies that are designed to cap the 
plant sticks necessary in every garden. 


HOUGH the thought of any 

covering at this time of year 
would seem a_ superfluous burden, 
there are cool nights in some blessed 
sections of the country, and Eleanor 
Beard sends up from Kentucky hand- 
quilted comforters in every variety that 
this form of needlework allows. On 
one of tussore silk of inconceivably 
light weight and the coolest of sum- 
mer shades, a resplendent peacock 
spreads his vain wings; on another of 
fresh yellow calico, sprigged with 
tiny humble little flowers, a ship with 
wind-filled sails is sailing in stitched 
security. A third has a lustrous quilted 
white taffeta background with beauti- 
fully bold flowers of blue appliquéed to 
just the right places, their surface un- 
troubled by any stitch. A water-green 
gauze, theatrical gauze really, but in- 
geniously converted to less public uses, 
caught together with calculatedly care- 
less loops of blue and yellow heavy 
embroidery silks, composes yet an- 
other. The prices range from $19.50 
to $50. 

Eleanor Beard’s pillows, I found ex- 
tremely preoccupying. Little round 
peasant pillows of pink, red, and 
yellow quartered calico, little tri- 
angular and oval ones of quilted 
taffetas, and little padded squares of 
contentedly imprisoned flowers grow- 
ing from brown satin bewilder the 
eye and offer rest to the weary head as 
well. You can spare seven dollars and 
fifty cents for some of these, or spend 
thirty dollars on others. 


HE Lenox Hill Studios have sent 

in to this same shop very interest- 
ing examples of their work. Hunting 
scenes, embroidered on a linen back- 
ground in the scarlets, greens, and 
browns their nature demands, make 
useful pillows and the protesting male 
would not find them unsuitable to his 
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End that humiliation — your 
dome just a skating rink for 
flier! Somepin’ should be done 
about it! 


4 4 4 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your 
case and tell you the truth about 
your hair. It costs nothing and im- 
poses no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you 
have our absolute guarantee that 
these treatments will enable you 
to keep your present hair, or elim- 
inate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scien- 
tific. Diagnoses are made in con- 
sultation with a physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 





com fort. —ReEpPARD LEIRUM 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, JULY 31, 1926. 


. THE gal- 
leries of the 
Paris Amérique- 
Latine an exhibi- 
tion of four hun- 
dred paintings by 
Mexican children 
under twelve years of age rebukes the 
sophistication of the Parisian art 
world with the frank, fresh maturity 
of youth. During the last five years, 
Sefior Martinez, director of the Mex- 
ican Escuela de Bellas Artes, enrolled 
twenty-three hundred pupils between 
the ages of seven and twelve, in six 
open-air academies organized in the 
outskirts of Mexico City. Drawing 
was taught without esthetics, painting 
was only play, and art urged to flower 
instinctively, guided only by impulse. 
There is hardly one canvas which sug- 
gests the juvenility of the painter. One 
is often reminded, however, of the 
modern French primitive, Henri 
Rousseau, by the strange simplicity of 
these talented tropical children. 





ITH the- “Spanish Operetta” 

from Madrid a failure, “‘Nu, 
Nu, Nunette,” the new show at the 
Concert Mayol too naked to mention, 
and “Dollars,” the only theatrical ad- 
vent of the month, one depends upon 
the movies for entertainment. Critics 
are applauding the acting of Mlle. 
Jeanne Renoir, daughter of the modern 
painter, in “Nana,” the dramatization 
of Emile Zola’s novel, costumed in 
the Third Empire. With rare consid- 
eration the cinema is preparing the 
boulevards for every emergency. 
“How I Killed My Child” (atmos- 
phere assisted by a one-reel preface, 
“How I Killed My Fiancée”) is the 
newest unsigned contribution from 
Rex Ingram’s studio at Nice. 


HE President of France, every 

member of the cabinet, and yards 
of red velvet carpet greeted the Sultan 
of Morocco on his official arrival. 
From the Gare de Lyon to the Rue 
Frangois Premier, through _ streets 
fenced with soldiers, a squadron of 
cavalry followed the Rolls-Royce that 
conducted the Chief of the Moslem 
Empire (accompanied by two sons and 
two grandsons, but no wives) to the 
palace, lent for his visit by the state. 
The Sultan was present at the dedi- 
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Environment 






Mayrar HOUSE appeals particu- 
larly to people accustomed to a smart 





social environment, who want an ex- 
clusive address, respectful and compe- 
tent service, and an artistic mise en scene 
whether they entertain or dine alone. 
It is essentially an apartment hotel 
in which to luxuriate as well as live: 


Edward H. Crandall 


Hoi nur Bouse. 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
APARTMENT a OT @ 1 
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MARY 


GREENE 
53 West 48th St. 


Expert on Hair 
Coloring and 
Care of the Hair 
17 Year’s 
Experience 


GREY Hair restored to natural color— 
Hair ruined by unskilled dye operators 
made healthy end beautiful in color. Per- 
manent Waving by newest methods — 
Scientific Scalp Treatment, Marcel Wav- 
ing, Shampooing, High-grade patronage. 
Perfect Satisfaction assured. 


Evening Appointments Made 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 6286 


AMER HAMPERS 
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598 MADISON AVE*N¥ 














EARN TO SWIM | Four 108 Eat 57 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing orner 


methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 

a oe B iful Th 
or Bookle eauti ings for 

MARY BEATON SCHOOL The Home and the Individual 


Ww > 
6 Wen oa endl at Moderate Prices 


Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 
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THE MOST TALKED ABOUT 
BOOKS THIS SUMMER 


THE 


ABALA 


by Thornton Niven Wilder 


“CSF the line of Norman Douglas, Huxley 

and Van Vechten, but he has merits de- 
cidedly his own. His story concerns a group 
of clever influential people in and about Rome 
and is told with learning, wit and insight.” 
—The Century Magazine. $2.50 


THE WORM 
OUROBOROS 


by E. R. Eddison 


‘CHEER romance...so tremendous is the 

sweep of Eddison's imagination that he 
has had to take another planet for his stage.” 
— Christian Science Monitor. $3.00 


To be published Monday 


By the author of 
NO MORE PARADES 


A MIRROR 
TO FRANCE 


By Ford Madox Ford 


“THE France of good cookery in private 

homes and small, unpainted inns, of the 
peaceful towns little frequented by foreigners. 
... Acharming book.” _—The London Times. 


With a frontispiece in colors from a water 


colour by Mrs. Ford. $2.50 


Albert and 64 Fifth Ave. 
Charles Boni New York 
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SIV6 
IN LARCHMONT GABLES 


On 
Boston Post Road and Alden Road 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. 


om 


Already Famous 


for Food 


Woody-Kelly’s 
Shinnecock Orchestra 
and Vocal Entertainers 

MANAGEMENT OF 


“GUGGI” 


For 16 years manager of 


SHERRY’S, N. Y. 








APARTMENTS SUPPLIED 
East Side or West Side 
If you want an Apartment let me save your time 
and strength by finding out what you want, where 
you want it and what you want to pay. You get 
my personal service without cost to you. 
MRS. WILBUR LYON 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Penna. 1365 














cation of the Mosque of Paris, in the 
Place du Puits de ]’Hermite, where 
now a Muezzin, instead of a clock, 
cries out the hours from the top of a 
minaret. Also the Sultan made his 
first, and quite likely his last, visit 
to a Christian Cathedral. “I am very 
pleased,” the Sultan afterward re- 
marked to Bishop Ruch. 


WELVE years after “Tillie’s 

Punctured Romance,” Marie 
Dressler returns to the movies, making 
“See Versailles and Die” the first of 
a series of twenty-four films called, 
God help them, “Travelaff,” to be 
made in and about Europe with Miss 
Dressler in the role of an American 
woman, “doing” the Continent, and 
caught by the amusing pitfalls that 
confront the naive traveler abroad. 


‘ACH evening an enterprising tour- 
ist agency gives travelers a 
chance to “see all Paris in one night” 
for the sum of two dollars. After 
reverently passing the facades of va- 
rious hotels, the tombs of Napoleon 
and the Unknown Soldier, the Opera, 
and a few historical palaces, the cara- 
van stops and the megaphone whispers 
that one is now before a “really low 
dive” in Montmartre, a dangerous dis- 
trict where every one is either a crim- 
inal, a fallen woman, or an opium 
eater. All cannot enter together. 
Twenty-five of the most courageous 
are taken in first, given a liqueur, and 
hurried out to make room for the next 
twenty-five. In reality one hears, of 
course, that this so-called dive is 
owned and operated, and the lurid in- 
mates paid, by the tourist company. 
There is more to the tale. Two 
nights ago, the Montmartroises, infu- 
riated at such spurious representation 
(with so many authentic cafés needing 
the money) gave the insolent for- 
eigner a taste of the real thing. Thanks 
to the intervention of armed police, 
only a dozen muslin dresses and one 
or two Palm Beach suits were ripped. 
Rumor and rage spread quickly.. Last 
night at nine-thirty, the offices of the 
‘Tourist Company, at the corner of the 
Rue du Helder and the Boulevard 
des Italiens, were surrounded by five 
thousand hooting Frenchmen whose 
threats caused five packed automobiles 
to be emptied, and the two hundred 
and fifty tourists returned to their 
hotels without being shown Paris that 
night. 
Fortunately today the franc went 
up, and French hopes soared with news 
of the arrival of Mellon, Morgan, and 


Mackay. —Jj. M. 
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Imagine This 





For a price less than 
the cost of maintain- 
ing a housekeeping 
apartment you can 
live in luxury at THE 
ALDEN, across the street 
from Central Park. 
























A new apartment hotel 
with serving pantries. Un- 
furnished or furnished. 
Immediate possession, 
leases dated October first. 


CarL LETSCH, Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 624 Street 
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The New Mode in 
The Permanent Wave 
and Bob 


HE fame of Paul rests upon 

his reputation as an artist 
who creates, rather than follows, 
the coiffure modes. Here, you 
are assured of that which is 
always new—always smart—and 
always superbly individual! 


Call or Write for Appointment 
Telephone Bryant 9964 


aul, 


586 Fifth Avenue - - New York 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 
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NEW BOOKS 


John Galsworthy’s Latest 
Addition to “The Forsyte 
Saga”—Fra Elbertus, by 
One of His Bright Boys 
—A Detective Story 


[* IS a question 
how interesting 
anything Galswor- 
thy adds to “The 
Forsyte Saga” will 
be to those who 
haven’t read the 
“Saga,” which consists of “The 
Man of Property,” “Indian Sum- 
mer of a Forsyte,” “In Chancery,” 
“Awakening,” and “To Let,” and 
how far they will understand what 
they have heard of its impressiveness. 
To those who have read it his addi- 
tions are welcome, though their con- 
tents are incidents as compared with its 
span of history. “The White Monkey” 
was more of a novel and was, at a 
guess, more enjoyable alone than its 
sequel, ““The Silver Spoon,” which con- 
tinuing the marriage of Fleur, the 
daughter of Soames, and Michael 
Mont, and the mellowing senescence 
of her father, the man of property. 

The spoon is in the mouth of Fleur. 
She reverts to her form as a spoiled- 
child butterfly, after the heartaches 
that made her, throughout “The 
White Monkey,” an object of sym- 
pathy. She is slandered in her home 
by a friend who is professionally fast 
and is a marquess’ granddaughter. 
Soames, overhearing, and reacting like 
some formidable automaton, in ac- 
cordance with the rigid construction 
of his nature, denounces the friend as 
a traitress and shows her the door. A 
lawsuit follows, affording a trial scene 
climax, with the fast girl in the box 
and the author taking one of his favo- 
rite pleasures, at the expense of the 
machinery of justice. 

That is the story, no bad one. The 
principal ulterior purpose is contem- 
plation of the contrast between Fleur’s 
fashionable set and the plight of 
England. Michael represents intelli- 
gent awareness of the plight; as 
spokesman of remedial policies, he 
makes a début in Parliament, to the 
hilarity of the muddling politicians. 

But, as usual, old Soames Forsyte 
walks away with the book. Nobody 
else is a very remarkable character cre- 
ation, and he is once more one men- 
tionable with those whose names are 




















A the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 
10 West 33rd St., New York 






REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 

















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Phone: Bryant 6300 


Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 


O 26 Issues—$2.50 O 52 Issues—$5.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


FO PET Tee ne ts pete A 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us 
at least three weeks prior to the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. 
























| WANTED 


Two or three room apartment, unfurnished, with 

GRAND CENTRAI kitchenette and bath. Will pay $1,200 a year on 

“ one year's lease or sub-lease. Locations between 

SCHOOL OFART Thirty-fourth and Fifty-ninth, in modern apartment 

houses, preferred, but not ey arma 

: . _ . Southern exposure, steam t, elevator service de- 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Mustration, Adver- , : 

tising IMustration 7 jd Dewtgn sales the instruction sirable. Occupancy October first. Will give highest 

of successful modern artists. Catalogue on request. references. Would appreciate agents handling such 


7013 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y. City Gre Sid cee ay Yorker, 25 W. 45 
, , bd 
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A HOTEL OF HOMES 


68 
West 
58 


Have You Made 
An October 
Lease ? 





IF you haven’ t, let us sug- 
gest that you see PARK 
CHAMBERS — round the 
cornet from 57th, over the 
way from Central Park, and 
handy to everything—a 
medium sized hostelry with 
two years of successful 
management behind it— 
specializing in keeping its 
patrons contented. 


Some Very Desirable Suites 
Furnished or Unfurnished 
2, 3 or 4 Rooms 


ARTHUR D. LEONARD, Manager 
Formerly of The Ambassador. 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 
IN THE HOME OF HOTELS. 




















BEN BERNIE 


(Himself) and his Original 
Orchestra — Exclusively at the 


Berxerey~ CARTERET 
i Dark 


85 minutes from New York by rail 
48 miles by motor 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


m™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES 


Thea., 5 W. . Evgs. :30 


Richard Herndon presents T. Er McEvoy’ 


“ Americana” 


“Cleverest Revue in Town™ 
—Stephen Rathbun, Evening Sun 


Thea., 48th E. of B’y. Evgs. 8: 
BELMONT any THURS. 4 SAT 5 2 50. 








bywords—Tom Jones, Becky Sharp, 
Micawber, Sir Willoughby Patterne. 
And nothing is more likely than that 
Galsworthy never thought to make so 
much of him, and created him merely 
to embody the sense of property! 
There are signs that in the next 
addition the marriage will again be 
troubled, with Michael, involunta- 
rily, so to speak, its wayward partner. 


ELIX SHAY, who was one of 

Elbert Hubbard’s bright young 
men at East Aurora, has written, in a 
style as much as possible like his, a 
book on him that has been printed as 
nearly as possible like a Roycroft book, 
especially an enlarged, bound volume 
of The Philistine, and that is—we 
trust—the last word in appreciations 
of Fra Elbertus. Any one who feels 
any doubts about him can quickly re- 
solve them by reading it. 


F Goodwin Walsh, author of “The 
Voice of the Murderer,” is the 
two clever writers whose names a 
large bird whispered in our ear, then 
the cleverness in that mystery story is 
accounted for. Not the cheapness, 
however. The plot is hell-bent for 
the movies. Too bad an ingenious 

idea should be thus wasted. 
—ToucHsTONE 


IF OTHERS ADOPT THE 
IDEA 


“The subway is fast—Certainly! But 
the Open Air Elevated gets you there 


too—and with more comfort.” 
—The Subway Sun 


UR revues are spectacular— 
() You bet they are! But the 
Florenz Ziegfeld productions 
are more colorfully produced and con- 


tain much more humor. And his girls 
are prettier, too.” —J. J. Shubert 


“The driver of this taxi is 
courteous. But so are the drivers of 
the Fifth Avenue bus. And the bus 
fare is infinitely cheaper than our 
cabs.” —Yellow Taxi Company 


“A fine grade of static is sent from 
our station. But Station WHN has 
a better quality of noise. And their 
broadcasters don’t do half the adver- 
tising we do.” —Station WJZ 


“Certainly our newspaper contains 
interesting news. But the Evening 
Graphic is composed of photographs. 
You can understand what is happening 
without having to read. 


—Arthur Kober 








THE NEW YORKER 





A Globe Trotter Speaks 


—from his deck chair 


“You New York Sophisticates dis- 
port yourselves aboard the Ship in 
the Sky because it is as cool as 
mountain clouds, gay as carnival 
nights, with dance music as stimu- 
lating as rare old wine,” philoso- 
phized a globe trotting passenger 
the other night. 


“But music and laughter and cool- 
ing breezes aren’t everything. Man 
cannot live by them alone. He 
must be fed. He should be fed! And 
that’s why you find me here enjoy- 
ing not only the atmosphere, but 
also the savory dishes from the 
Galley. Here’s the spot where 
both are given equal consider- 
ation!” 


The Marine Roof 
of the 
HOTEL BOSSERT 
Brooklyn Heights 


Telephone Main 8100 for reservations 
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New Yorkers! invariably 
ee pe & Browne. 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 


go to 
An immense 


easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for” catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 


THE 
SPOT 
pgeomey.\, [oi 3 


AND 
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THE NEW YORKER 
TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 

Tue Sitver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner’s). Noticed on page 49. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Houghton 
Mifflin). Second book of “The Tale of Gen- 
ji,” a best-seller to Japanese sophisticates 
around 1010 a.. 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Less esoteric and more of a 
story than others he has written. With it 
come three interesting short stories. 

Tue Sitver STALtion, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Poictesme acquires a pantheon. 
Freest and richest, if not the most impish, of 
Cabell’s Poictesme fantasies. 

RounpapouT, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). A bright 
young romance, with a—superficially—ever- 
so-modern young heroine. 

Winter Wueat, by Almey St. John Adcock 
(Doran). English; rural; the sufferings of 
a devoted girl at the hands of a bully. Strong 
and picturesque, despite its commonplace con- 
ception. 

Eva AND Tue Deretict Boat, by Franz Mol- 
nar (Bobbs-Merrill). In “Eva,” love disrupts 
a mining camp. In “The Derelict Boat,” it 
destroys an adolescent. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & Schus- 
ter). Another of his Woman trilogy, and of 
his object lessons in brevity. 

TreEFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). A picture of an eastern Tennessee 
replete with religiosity, community sadism, 
and other virtues. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Viapucrt Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon & Schuster). Ganpvrie Forrows His 
Nose, by Heywood Broun (Boni & Liveright). 
Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Har- 
per). 

SHORT STORIES 

East oF Mansion House, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran). 

Tue Love Nest, by Ring Lardner (Scribner’s). 

GENERAL 

Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, with 
Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, Page). Decid- 
edly interesting. It doesn’t do to laugh at Ford 
without knowing the workings of his mind. 

Tue Story oF Puitosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). Really, a set of such 
“Stories” would offer a tolerable education. 

ConFESsIONS OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Slight, sensible, funny, and 
completely devoid of swagger. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribners). That book about the Marines 
in France, of which every one has told you. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
That book about the American 1890’s. Mark 
Sullivan’s “Turn of the Century” is the other. 

Tue Verpvicr oF Briprecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Effects of five 
years in the United States on an _ unusual 
sense of beauty combined with a still more 
unusual sense of cruelty. 

Tue Arcturus ADVENTURE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). What a volcano’s birth looks 
like, and how it feels to hobnob with surgeon 
fish under water in Darwin Bay. 

Notorious Lirerary AtTTacks, edited by Al- 
bert Mordell (Boni & Liveright). The at- 
tack you will have heard of oftenest is Hen- 
ley?s on the Stevenson legend. 

Tue Rosarre Evans Letrers FROM Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Mexico is again much in the 
news. Mrs. Evans’ pictures of it are as strik- 
ing as her unintentional self-portrait. 


And Dowt Overlook— 


EpGAR ALLAN Pog, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Haverocx Extis, by Isaac Gold- 
berg (Simon @& Schuster). Muicrose Hunt- 

ers, by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, Brace). 



















100 Families Can Settle Their 
Summer Problem Permanently 





Indian Hill 


MAINE 


In this exclusive colony, you will find every sport that gives summer its zest: 
Swimming, Canoeing, Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Riding, Dancing, Baseball— 
every pleasure of a remote camp and a desirable community combined. And 
added to all this, every city convenience: water, telephone, sewage, electricity. 
There never has been such a place before that we know of. 

On the shore of Lake Annabessacook (5 miles long, 2 wide) is a gorgeous 
tract of some 200 acres. This will have a superb golf course: (“wonderfull 
fine,” is George Dunn’s comment) a fine clubhouse, tennis courts, baseba 
diamond, bridle paths, bathhouses, etc. The purchase of a site in the colony 
gives you part ownership in all of these. Restricted shore front and upland 
sites where you may build your cettage. 


Then your summer perplexity is happily over and your 
summer pleasure gloriously begun. 
This land will be sold to 100 families—Write today for a descriptive booklet. 
HAMILTON, ISELIN & CO. 
Selling Agent 


41 East 49th St., New York 
Write for booklet 
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An exclusive and luxurious hotel om resi 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 





Central Terminal, patronized by distin 
guished residents and visitors in New York 
270 Park Avenue, at 47 

New York : é 














if Original fitted HATS of character and individ- 
AY 7 ma poe oo uality. Hand-made models to order. Also 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed <4 reconstructions. 


eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 

comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. Sf 

MARION BARRETT _ Registered Nurse 


[Established 1918] MILLINER 
10 East 49th St., New York Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 16 East 8th Street Tel. Spring 5017 

















WHAT HANDWRITING ONLY COLLEGE 
REVEALS OF AUCTION BRIDGE 


Booklet sent FREE on request Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 





SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 











Monsieur X. de NICE 20 W. 54th St. New York City 
P.O. BOX 200 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL Tel. Circle 10041 
f NEW YORK 
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This executive office is enriched with one of our most highly favored execu- 

tive suites. Its cost is somewhat more than the usual commercial furniture, 

but the impression of dignity and good taste it creates more than justifies 
the added expense. 


A MAN’S own office— how it 
reveals the type of thinker he 
is! The outstanding executive 
is not content today with the 
ordinary. He cannot afford to 
be! That is why we are con- 
stantly being called in to serve 
executives who want office fur- 
niture that will truly interpret 
their personalities and purposes. 
Let us show you how we do it. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. fic 


es EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


ll East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 











“More thas the sale of merchandise — a Service in the Fitness of Things” 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRE®> 
NEW YORK 

































































Found! A new way to make 
PROHIBITION ENDURABLE 


N the club rooms—listen! Inthelob- Spring! That is why Silver King is such 
bies—listen! Wherever gentlemen of an incomparable “‘blender’’—why it has 














the wet school are gathered in earnest 
discussion —listen and you will hear the 
new formula “Mix with Silver King’ — 
the Mineral Water Ginger Ale 


It does wonders with whatever you 
have because it is the natural mixer— 
made exclusively with the famous Silurian 
Mineral Water and bottled only at the 





so mellowing and smoothing an effect— 
why itgives such sparkle and exhilaration. 
If you haven't tried Silver King you've 
missed a bet. Try it—with or without— 
and learn something to your advantage 
Silver King Ginger Ale is the silver lining. 
Silver King Products Corporation. 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 





Silver Ki 


SILVER KING SPARKLING MINERAL WATER IS 


EXTRA DRY GINGER ALE and 
“THE BEST MIXERS” a 
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GINGER ALE 


Enjoy this ace of ginger ales at “The Bottle 
your favorite hotel, restaurant or with the 

night club. America Dry means Green Foil” 
supreme satisfaction. All New 
York has been captivated because it 


blends so delightfully with other 


beverages. y 
ON | emai! 





An Achievement 
of Over a Century 
of Beverage Making 
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